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Peter  Francisco 


FOREWORD 


THE  labor  of  collecting  detailed  data  of 
the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period 
of  our  country  is  exacting,  and  the  names  of 
many  a  hero  of  those  foregone  days  with  the 
records  of  their  deeds  of  valor,  remain  un¬ 
known. 

The  life  of  Peter  Francisco,  a  character 
famous  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  is  here  set 
forth.  Against  an  historical  background 
stands  out  the  figure  of  “The  Giant  of  Vir¬ 
ginia”  invested  with  all  the  romance  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  the  glamour  of  a  notable  military 
career.  The  documentary  history  of  such  a 
man  amply  deserves  preservation  so  that  fu¬ 
ture  generations  may  appreciate  his  part  in 
the  shaping  of  our  destiny  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  period.  It  is  but  a  page  of  the  past,  a 
pageant  of  a  little  lad  taken  from  country, 
home,  father  and  mother,  and  set  adrift  in  a 
new  world  to  live  or  die  as  fate  decreed,  who 
through  stirring  days  of  warfare  helped  to 
rear  a  standard  of  liberty,  and  saw  her  ban¬ 
ners  float  over  a  people  with  an  established 
independence. 

The  assertion  that  a  good  tale  is  always 
founded  on  fact  is  but  to  impose  on  the  cred¬ 
ulous  ;  but  we  hope  not  to  be  thought  resort- 


ing  to  such  an  expedient  when  we  declare  the 
leading  incidents  of  this  little  biographical 
narrative  are  so  founded,  and  the  well  au¬ 
thenticated  tradition  of  family,  state  and 
county,  where  the  name  of  this  soldier  is  so 
well  known,  corroborate  the  details. 

— The  Authors. 


THE  ROMANTIC  RECORD  OF 
PETER  FRANCISCO 


ABOUT  the  year  1765  a  small  sailing  ves¬ 
sel  rode  at  anchor,  possibly  awaiting 
clearance  papers,  but  evidently  bound  for  the 
new  world,  America.  The  port  is  unknown, 
but  the  clipper  ship  with  her  glistening  spar 
seemed  to  have  been  made  ready  for  depar¬ 
ture  on  short  notice,  and  her  Captain  coarse 
and  illiterate,  was  swearing  out  his  desires  to 
be  sailing  the  seas.  In  the  midst  of  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  departure,  two  rough  seamen  appear¬ 
ed  bearing  a  peculiar  looking  bundle,  and 
immediately  the  ship  spread  her  top  gallant 
sails  and  glided  out  to  sea.  When  opened, 
the  bundle  was  found  to  contain  a  little  dark 
eyed  lad  who  wore  a  troubled  countenance 
and  looked  about  in  eager  search  for  some 
familiar  face.  After  a  lingering  and  heart 
breaking  appeal  for  the  mother  that  did  not 
come,  the  child  wept  convulsively,  and  only 
the  rude  consolation  of  an  old  seaman  was 
offered  to  soothe  his  sorrows. 

But  following  the  current  of  youth  that 
flows  to  happiness,  the  boy  became  more 
tranquil  as  the  days  passed,  and  with  his 
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childish  songs  and  play  became  the  pet  of 
the  ship’s  crew,  until  a  fierce  storm  broke 
at  sea,  one  long  remembered  as  terrible  and 
disastrous.  Then  when  the  ship  was  in  ex¬ 
tremity  and  death  and  destruction  seemed  to 
howl  in  every  blast,  the  boy  was  berated  as 
the  ill  omen  that  came  near  sending  the  ves¬ 
sel  in  a  crash  to  the  bottom. 

Gratitude  is  apt  to  rest  on  second  causes 
in  the  deliverance  from  danger,  and  if  a  prov¬ 
idential  saving  of  vessel  and  crew  brought 
any  softening  of  hearts  for  the  child  there  is 
no  record  offered.  But  the  Captain  made  the 
life  of  a  little  boy  difficult,  and  attributing 
the  wrath  of  the  elements,  and  the  resultant 
damage  to  his  ship  as  the  boy’s  fault,  he 
sought  revenge  by  putting  a  pairi  of  little 
hands  to  constant  labor.  The  hardened  old 
man  ridiculed  the  child’s  handsome  clothing 
and  tender  hands  and  only  the  dealings  of 
the  boy’s  doting  protector  kept  him  on  the 
good  side  of  the  despotic  old  Captain  and 
the  “Risk”  as  the  lad  was  designated,  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  oppression  rather  than 
compassion. 

While  outriding  the  storm  may  have  fill¬ 
ed  the  annals  of  a  seaman  with  records  of 
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terribly  mad  waters,  yet  it  influenced  the 
love  of  a  boy  for  land  rather  than  the  sea. 

Evidently  however,  the  little  one’s  de¬ 
termination  of  spirit  was  his  charter  of  self 
preservation,  for  fate  relented  in  her  dealings 
and  landed  a  little  foreign  born  boy  on 
American  soil  to  begin  new  phases  of  life, 
and  the  induction  of  experiences  that  started 
the  career  of  a  well  known  soldier  and  lover 
of  American  Independence. 

Cg3  Cg3  C?3 

Some  ten  miles  down  from  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  where  the  tawny  waters  of  the  Ap¬ 
pomattox  lose  themselves  in  the  historic 
James  River,  lies  the  busy  little  town  of 
Hopewell,  the  site  during  the  World  War  of 
the  great  munition  factories  of  the  Duponts, 
and  recently  selected  as  a  location  for  the 
largest  nitrate  plant  in  the  world. 

In  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  and  until 
recent  years,  the  town  was  known  as  City 
Point.  Its  location  at  the  junction  of  two 
rivers  caused  the  little  port  to  be  favorably 
considered  for  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  when 
the  House  of  Burgesses  decided  to  move  the 
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seat  of  Government  from  Williamsburg;  but 
the  refusal  of  the  owner  of  the  land  to  sell 
at  any  price,  lost  to  the  little  village  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  which  its  natural  advantages 
so  well  fitted  it.  In  early  Colonial  days,  City 
Point  was  of  great  importance  to  the  landed 
proprietors  whose  estates  lay  in  its  vicinity. 
Its  streets  were  lined  with  stately  trees  and 
substantial  houses  stood  back  from  green 
fringed  thoroughfares,  making  a  pleasant 
meeting  place  for  the  people.  To  her  wharves 
the  largest  sea-going  vessels  of  the  day  could 
come,  and  the  waters  of  the  harbor  reflected 
the  white  sails  of  outward  bound  ships  carry¬ 
ing  to  the  mother  country  cargoes  of  tobac¬ 
co,  hides,  and  furs,  the  exports  of  the  colony. 

The  arrival  of  a  ship  from  abroad  at 
this  port  of  entry,  was  heralded  with  great 
interest,  and  on  days  when  a  home  coming 
vessel  was  expected,  the  quays  were  crowded 
with  wealthy  planters  and  small  farmers 
looking  for  letters  from  friends  in  England, 
and  for  necessities  and  luxuries  for  the  col¬ 
onists  which  sailing  vessels  were  bringing 
into  the  port. 

On  a  bright  day  in  the  early  part  of  June 
in  1765  a  ship  of  foreign  build  was  seen  en¬ 
tering  the  harbor.  A  few  idlers  on  the  wharf 
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gazed  with  interest  upon  the  approaching 
vessel,  speculating  among  themselves  as  to 
the  home  port  of  the  stranger  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  that  was  bringing  her  to  City  Point.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  spectators,  the  clipper 
ship  came  quickly  to  anchor  while  yet  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  A  small  boat  was 
lowered  to  the  water’s  edge  and  a  little 
child  placed  carefully  therein.  Manned  by 
several  sailors,  the  little  craft  approached 
the  wharf.  Hastily  landing,  and  chattering 
in  a  language  strange  to  the  lookers  on,  the 
seamen  lifted  the  child  to  the  dock  and  with 
a  gesture  of  farewell  to  the  lad,  returned  to 
their  boat  and  rowed  swiftly  back  to  their 
ship.  Weighing  anchor,  the  strange  barque 
set  her  prow  to  the  East  and  with  sails  un¬ 
furled  sped  quickly  down  the  river  and  was 
soon  lost  to  sight.  So  quickly  had  the  strang¬ 
ers  moved,  so  unexpected  had  been  their  de¬ 
sertion  of  the  child  and  their  return  to  the 
ship,  that  those  looking  on  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  reality  of  the  scene  they  had 
witnessed. 

Not  until  the  vessel  had  disappeared 
around  the  bend  in  the  river,  did  they  cease 
to  look  after  it  or  to  recover  sufficiently  from 
their  astonishment,  to  pay  any  attention  to 
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the  little  boy  so  suddenly  dropped  in  their 
midst.  Then,  crowding  around  the  child, 
who  by  this  time  was  beginning  to  look  eag¬ 
erly  about  him  as  if  expecting  some  one,  they 
began  to  question  him,  for  his  dark  type  and 
foreign  air  excited  their  curiosity. 

To  all  of  their  inquiries  the  boy  replied 
with  a  mere  shake  of  his  head,  although  he 
succeeded  finally  in  making  known  to  some 
one  who  understood  a  little  Spanish,  that  his 
name  was  Peter  Francisco. 

Mr.  James  Durell  of  Petersburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  among  the  citizens  who  witnessed 
the  morning’s  occurrences,  and  in  after  life 
he  loved  to  relate  the  story  of  Francisco’s 
romantic  arrival  in  City  Point.  According 
to  his  account  the  strange  child  who  had 
been  so  ruthlessly  deserted,  was  from  five 
to  six  years  old.  He  wore  a  suit  of  rich  ma¬ 
terial  with  collars  and  cuffs  of  fine  lace,  and 
on  his  shoes  were  massive  silver  shoe  buckles 
bearing  the  initials  P.  F.  and  a  bit  of  mark¬ 
ing  too  badly  scratched  to  be  deciphered. 
All  of  his  clothing  was  pitifully  sea-worn 
and  evidenced  the  hard  usage  of  a  long  voy¬ 
age.  He  had  picked  up  a  few  English  words 
from  the  sailors  on  the  ship  and  his  language 
was  a  broken  mixture  of  Portugese,  French' 
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and  Spanish.  His  bearing  was  courageous, 
and  his  manners  so  engaging,  that  all  who 
saw  the  child  were  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  here  was  no  peasant’s  son,  nor  one  of 
bourgeois  estate. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  cold  desertion 
of  the  child  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  have  been  kidnapped  and  brought  to 
this  country  to  shut  him  out  from  some  in¬ 
heritance,  or  to  make  room  for  some  design¬ 
ing  kinsman  or  enemy. 

So  anxious  have  been  his  descendants  to 
discover  if  possible  a  clue  to  his  identity,  that 
at  one  time  the  Honorable  Robert  McKee 
of  Tennessee,  made  an  effort  to  ascertain 
some  knowledge  of  Francisco’s  antecedents. 

A  student  and  lover  of  Spanish  history, 
this  gentleman  had  read  that  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  a  child  of  the  House  of 
Francisco  was  ordered  beheaded  during  the 
age  of  tender  years,  to  atone  for  the  political 
machinations  of  his  father,  but  that  when  the 
day  for  the  dreadful  deed  arrived,  the  boy 
had  mysteriously  disappeared  and  the  father 
was  left  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  own  sins. 
The  Court  Historian  was  consulted  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  story  and  requested  to 
furnish  the  names  of  the  father  and  son ;  but 
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the  records  of  that  period  had  been  lost  or 
partially  destroyed,  and  no  clue  could  be  se¬ 
cured  to  throw  information  on  the  matter 
other  than  a  corroboration  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  male  child  of  that  name  in  the  same 
year.  Later  on  the  authors  of  this  record 
took  up  the  same  investigation  with  the  re¬ 
sultant  information  being  just  about  the 
same.* 

There  is  no  authentic  history  of  the 
origin  of  Peter  Francisco  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  was  given  by  him  when  he  had 
learned  sufficient  English  to  give  a  coherent 
account  of  himself;  and  in  later  years  his 
children  heard  the  same  narrative  from  their 
father’s  lips  and  through  them  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  his  descendants  of  today. 

According  to  the  vague  memories  of  his 
childhood,  Francisco  thought  that  his  early 
home  was  in  Portugal  or  Spain.  So  far 
as  is  known,  he  had  but  slight  recollection  of 


*In  some  of  the  older  Virginia  histories  it  is  stated 
that  Peter  Francisco  indentured  himself  to  a  sea  Captain 
of  Ireland  for  his  passage  to  America.  It  may  appear  a 
late  date  to  correct  the  authenticity  of  this— but  Francisco 
stated  if  he  had  ever  been  to  Ireland  he  did  not  know  it. 
How  couid  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  indenture  himself? 
Ihe  long  voyage  may  have  been  made  via  Ireland  for 
hrancisco  did  not  know  what  ports  were  touched  enroute 
to  Virginia,  but  he  contradicted  his  part  in  such  a  pro- 
ceedure.— Taken  from  records  of  his  daughter 
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his  father,  but  the  image  of  his  mother  seem¬ 
ed  vividly  impressed  upon  his  mind  and 
heart.  He  evidently  felt  for  her  a  fervid  rev¬ 
erence  and  his  eyes  would  often  fill  with 
tears  when  he  spoke  of  the  grief  he  knew  she 
suffered  when  she  realized  her  son  was  lost 
to  her  forever.  His  childish  memory  present¬ 
ed  her  as  small  and  dark,  a  woman  of  viva¬ 
cious  manner,  who  he  believed  spoke  French 
habitually,  while  his  father’s  language  was 
in  another  tongue.  He  also  remembered  that 
when  his  mother  was  with  him  his  father 
would  often  smile  and  say  “four  eyes  made 
in  the  same  mold.”  The  only  other  member 
of  his  family  whom  he  recalled  was  a  little 
sister,  he  dearly  loved,  and  whose  face  he  re¬ 
membered  so  clearly  he  felt  sure  he  would 
have  recognized  her  even  after  the  passage 
of  years,  had  fate  ever  thrown  them  together. 

The  beautiful  home  in  which  his  early 
life  was  passed,  lived  in  his  memory  as 
one  of  palatial  splendor,  with  a  lovely  sur¬ 
rounding  garden  in  which  he  and  his  sister 
played.  This  was  one  of  his  most  cherished 
memories  of  the  days  before  rough  hands 
brought  him  to  America.  According  to  his 
recollection,  on  the  eventful  day  on  which  he 
was  snatched  away  from  home  and  kindred, 
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a  brilliant  dinner  was  being  held  in  his  home 
and  he  and  his  little  sister  were  allowed  to 
watch  the  guests  from  the  stairway  of  a 
great  hall,  as  richly  dressed  men  and  women 
arrived  for  the  occasion.  After  the  bright 
procession  had  passed  into  the  dining  hall, 
Peter  and  his  little  sister  were  sent  out  into 
the  garden  to  play  while  the  banqueting  was 
in  progress.  In  the  midst  of  their  games,  the 
children  became  aware  of  several  rough¬ 
looking  men  watching  them  through  the 
bars  of  a  great  gate  that  guarded  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  yard.  Having  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  little  ones,  one  of  the  men  de¬ 
coyed  them  into  the  street  by  offering  them 
fruit  and  sweet  meats,  then,  seizing  them  in 
their  arms,  the  ruffians  sped  towards  the 
harbor. 

The  little  girl’s  kicks  and  screams  soon 
caused  her  captors  to  release  her,  but  Peter 
was  not  so  fortunate.  A  cloak  was  thrown 
over  his  head,  his  cries  well  muffled,  and 
he  was  hurried  aboard  a  ship  which  immedi¬ 
ately  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away  carry¬ 
ing  the  child  from  home  and  native  land. 
Of  his  voyage  across  the  ocean  and  his  life 
aboard  ship  Peter  Francisco  could  rarely 
be  induced  to  speak.  When  questioned  as 
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to  the  particulars  of  the  journey,  for  many 
years  his  answer  was  “Some  things  are 
best  forgot”  but  from  what  he  did  let  fall 
descriptive  of  his  days  on  the  ship,  his 
children  inferred  that  the  voyage  was  hard 
and  bitter.  Hunger,  cold,  storm,  and  cruel 
treatment  from  his  captors  made  the  jour¬ 
ney  one  he  would  fain  blot  from  his  mem¬ 
ory.  One  person,  and  one  only,  on  the 
ship  seemed  to  have  pitied  the  child  and  to 
have  tried  to  shield  him  from  the  rough 
treatment  meted  out  to  him  by  hard-hearted 
sailors,  and  of  this  man  Francisco  often 
spoke.  In  the  nights  when  the  child  was 
cold,  hungry,  and  heart  sick  for  his  mother, 
this  friend  would  take  him  in  his  arms,  min¬ 
ister  to  his  needs  and  try  to  soothe  his  grief. 
These  were  the  only  happy  recollections  of 
the  voyage  he  retained.  Francisco  always 
hoped  that  some  day  he  would  meet  again 
the  man  who  had  so  befriended  him  (and 
who  he  thought  was  a  Spaniard)  and  to 
repay  him  in  some  way  for  his  kindness  to  a 
little  waif,  but  the  paths  of  the  stranger  and 
the  child  whom  he  had  protected,  never 
crossed  again. 

Whether  Peter  Francisco  was  yet  suffici¬ 
ently  developed  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
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life  is  a  continuity  of  strange  happenings  is 
uncertain.  Rut  for  several  days  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  City  Point  and  the  summary  deser¬ 
tion  by  the  sailors  who  brought  him  to  the 
wharf,  the  lad  was  looked  after  in  a  flap-haz¬ 
ard  way  by  the  village  authorities.  In  a 
warehouse  near  the  dock  was  an  unused  bed 
and  this  was  given  to  the  boy.  The  summer 
nights  furnished  moonbeams  and  warm  air, 
and  the  stars  were  his  sole  companions, 
while  his  dreams  were  no  doubt  glorified 
with  wistful  visions  of  home  and  mother. 
But  when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the 
pillow  of  the  lad  showed  signs  of  nightly 
weeping  and  his  eyes  pathetically  pleaded 
for  mothering,  the  good  housewives  of  the 
neighborhood  touched  by  the  plight  of  this 
motherless  child,  saw  that  he  was  abundant¬ 
ly  fed  and  that  the  old  watchman  on  the 
wharf  guarded  his  slumbers. 

With  a  child’s  simple  acceptance  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  Francisco  adapted  him¬ 
self  to  his  new  surroundings.  The  summer 
days  were  filled  with  happy  play,  the  blows 
and  curses  that  had  terrorized  him  on  the 
ship  were  gradually  becoming  things  of  the 
past,  and  thus  nearly  a  week  went  by  while 
the  City  Fathers  were  still  undecided  as  to 
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what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  boy. 
Fortunately  for  the  little  stranger,  while  the 
question  was  being  discussed,  Judge  An¬ 
thony  Winston  of  Buckingham  County,  who 
had  been  in  Williamsburg,  came  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  to  City  Point  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  on  which  he  was  expecting  freight. 
The  Judge  watched  Peter  as  he  played  about 
the  wharf  and  heard  the  story  of  his  mys¬ 
terious  arrival.  Strongly  attracted  by  the 
lovable  disposition  and  gallant  bearing  of 
the  little  fellow  and  no  doubt  feeling  a  lurk¬ 
ing  sympathy  for  a  lonely  child,  he  secured 
permission  from  his  quasi-guardians  to  take 
him  to  his  home.  Happy  indeed  for  Peter  was 
the  chance,  if  chance  it  were,  that  led  Judge 
Winston  to  the  wharf  at  City  Point  on  that 
sunny  day  in  June.  Belonging  as  he  did,  to 
a  prominent  family  of  Virginia,  the  boy  was 
henceforth  to  find  in  the  Jurist’s  home  the 
friends  and  associates  who  we  may  justly  as¬ 
sume  were  his  by  birth  and  former  en¬ 
vironment.  Judge  Winston’s  position  as  a 
representative  of  his  county  in  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Virginia,  was  a  guarantee  of  his 
prominence  in  the  political  and  civic  life  of 
his  section.  He  was  the  uncle  of  Patrick 
Henry,  the  brilliant  orator  of  Virginia  whose 
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impassioned  speech  denouncing  the  stamp 
act  he  had  just  heard  while  attending  the  ses¬ 
sion  at  Williamsburg.  The  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  words  of  the  young  delegate  from 
Louisa,  “Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the 
First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  First 
may  well  profit  by  their  example”  was  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  Judge  from  this 
time  on,  together  with  the  great  body  of 
colonists  indignant  at  British  tyrany,  was 
slowly  but  surely  preparing  for  the  day  when 
open  resistance  to  the  mother  country  was 
to  bring  into  birth  a  new  nation  and  a  new 
flag. 

When  the  Judge  arrived  at  “Hunting 
Towers”  with  the  lad,  a  maid  servant  was 
appointed  to  care  for  the  boy  and  later  this 
faithful  nurse  was  presented  by  the  Judge  to 
Francisco’s  young  bride,  as  a  wedding  pres¬ 
ent.  The  home  was  a  typical  colonial  house, 
and  while  Peter’s  life  in  the  Winston  home 
lacked  some  of  the  things  a  mother’s  care 
would  have  secured,  yet  withal  it  was  as 
bright  and  happy  as  a  lad’s  need  be.  Many 
hours  were  spent  under  the  open  sky  and  he 
was  allowed  to  roam  at  will  over  the  wooded 
lands.  He  was  daily  on  the  farm,  and  soon 
was  looking  after  the  interest  of  the  Judge 
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whose  days  with  political  issues  were  so  oc¬ 
cupied  that  Francisco  while  still  in  his  early 
youth,  was  managing  the  plantation.  He  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly  into  a  large  and  handsome 
man  and  was  well  grown  by  the  time  his 
adopted  country  needed  his  services.  Happy 
hearted,  and  endowed  with  a  winning  and 
lovable  personality  he  soon  won  the  affection 
of  his  guardian  and  wife,  who  after  the  first 
few  years  of  the  child’s  apprenticeship,  gave 
him  in  their  home  as  well  as  in  their  hearts, 
the  place  of  a  dearly  beloved  son.  Lovable 
and  tractable,  however,  as  the  boy  was,  in  his 
memory  always  dwelt  a  dim  remembrance 
of  his  former  place  as  heir  to  a  veritable 
“Castle  in  Spain.”  An  inextinguishable 
flame  that  evidenced  his  pride  of  birth,  an 
indestructible  fervor  for  the  best  in  life,  and 
a  dignity  of  bearing  that  set  him  apart  from 
the  ordinary  lads  of  his  age,  convinced  Judge 
Winston  that  he  would  make  no  mistake  in 
making  him  his  legal  son.  Just  previous  to 
the  Revolution  papers  were  drawn  up  mak¬ 
ing  Francisco  his  son  by  adoption  legally, 
but  through  the  confused  conditions  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  the  document  was  never 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  county.  Al¬ 
though  the  name  of  Winston  is  one  to  be 
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proud  of,  yet,  the  descendants  of  Francisco 
have  always  rejoiced  that  he  did  not  lose  his 
identity  or  his  name. 

As  time  passed,  Peter  Francisco  began 
to  show  evidences  of  an  extraordinary  phys¬ 
ical  strength,  and  encouraged  by  Judge 
Winston,  who  delighted  in  the  boys’s  prow¬ 
ess,  he  began  a  course  of  physical  training 
that  developed  his  powerful  frame  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  win  for  him  in  later  years,  the  so¬ 
briquet  of  the  “Giant  of  Virginia,”  and  which 
was  to  serve  his  country  in  good  stead  dur¬ 
ing  the  stressful  period  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution.  This  modern  Sampson  supposedly 
sixteen  years  old,  is  listed  as  six  feet  six 
inches  in  height  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  in  weight.  Along  with  his  tre¬ 
mendous  physical  strength,  Francisco’s  na¬ 
tive  mental  ability  was  rapidly  growing.  His 
extreme  youth  combined  with  the  lack  of 
educational  facilities  in  the  Colony,  made  the 
kindly  Judge  negligent  in  giving  the  boy  the 
educational  advantages  which  he  so  eagerly 
craved.  From  his  own  records,  it  would  seem 
Judge  Winston  had  the  desire  to  educate  the 
lad,  but  whether  dominated  by  female  gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  a  possible  inclination  to  fol¬ 
low  the  path  of  least  resistance  to  his  wife’s 
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wishes  is  not  known ;  but  opportunities  were 
allowed  to  pass  and  Francisco  was  deprived 
of  the  education  he  should  have  had.  How¬ 
ever,  constant  association  with  his  guardian 
and  with  the  prominent  men  of  Virginia  who 
were  frequent  guests  at  “Hunting  Towers” 
gave  the  boy  an  environment  that  in  a  way 
made  up  for  the  deficiency.  To  Patrick 
Henry,  more  than  any  other  of  Francisco’s 
friends  in  his  boyhood  days,  is  due  his  deep 
desire  for  knowledge.  Henry  was  often  a 
visitor  in  his  uncle’s  home  and  each  visit  left 
Francisco  a  more  ardent  admirer  of  Henry 
and  with  a  greater  thirst  for  an  education. 

By  the  time  Francisco  was  presumably 
fourteen  years  old,  Henry  was  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  a 
leader  among  those  Americans  who  had 
come  to  the  realization  that  England’s  policy 
towards  her  subjects  across  the  Atlantic 
must  radically  change  or  result  in  an  abso¬ 
lute  break  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  western  colony.  Francisco  was  a  close 
and  attentive  listener  to  the  discussions  of 
Judge  Winston  and  Patrick  Henry,  along 
with  other  political  and  patriotic  leaders  of 
the  day,  as  gathered  around  the  dining  table 
or  seated  before  the  Judge’s  great  fireplace 
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heaped  high  with  glowing  logs  in  the  library 
at  “Hunting  Towers”  they  discussed  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day.  There  he  heard 
explained  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  under  the  restrictive  Navigation  Laws 
and  Acts  of  Trade,  and  which,  though  long 
disregarded  by  the  Colonists,  England  was 
now  to  actively  enforce.  The  bitter  resent¬ 
ment  caused  by  the  Writs  of  Assistance  and 
the  galling  Stamp  Act,  the  taxes  levied  on 
every  day  necesities,  all  these  grievances 
festered  in  the  hearts  of  the  Americans  and 
were  rehearsed  over  and  over  again  in  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  hearing.  The  news  of  the  refusal  of 
Parliament  to  lift  the  tax  on  tea,  followed 
by  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  resultant 
Boston  Port  bill  caused  the  colonists  to 
take  the  first  united  action  in  resisting  Brit¬ 
ish  oppression;  and  in  1774  when  the  First 
Continental  Congress  was  the  outcome  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  various  Colonial  As¬ 
semblies,  Patrick  Henry  was  chosen  by  the 
House  of  Burgesses  to  represent  Virginia  in 
the  Congress.  We  can  imagine  with  what 
eagerness  the  household  at  “Hunting  Tow¬ 
ers”  awaited  his  return  from  this  historic 
gathering.  Young  Francisco  heard  from 

Henry’s  own  lips  the  bold  assertion  of  the 
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Congress  that  the  colonies  had  a  right  to 
govern  themselves  and  levy  their  own  taxes; 
and  the  still  bolder  declaration  that  should 
England  attempt  to  force  Massachusetts  in¬ 
to  submisison  to  her  recent  decrees,  her  sister 
colonies  would  join  her  in  forcible  resistance 
to  such  a  tyranous  law. 

To  a  lad  of  the  impressionable  age  of 
Francisco,  this  intercourse  with  men  of  the 
calibre  of  Winston  and  Henry,  was  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  His  interests  were  widen¬ 
ing  ;  he  was  beginning  to  interpret  for  him¬ 
self  the  events  of  the  day  and  the  actions  of 
men,  and  to  realize  the  forces  by  which  hu¬ 
man  life  and  world  history  are  moulded.  The 
New  World  to  Peter,  became  a  wonderful 
scene  of  action  and  his  interest  in  the  stir¬ 
ring  events  of  the  day  was  intense.  When 
in  March,  1775,  the  Virginia  Convention  was 
called  to  hear  reports  and  to  deliberate  upon 
the  political  issues,  Francisco  learned  with 
joy  that  Judge  Winston,  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention,  intended  to  have  him  as  a  com¬ 
panion  on  the  journey  thither.  Owing  to 
Lord  Dunmore’s  hostility  to  the  patriot 
cause,  Williamsburg  the  capitol  of  the  Col¬ 
ony  and  the  seat  of  Lord  Dunmore’s  palace, 
was  unsafe  for  the  delegates.  They  had 
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agreed  to  convene  in  Richmond.  Animated 
by  the  sincere  religious  spirit  dominating  the 
men  of  that  period,  and  deeming  their  cause 
sufficiently  sacred  for  deliberations  in  the 
House  of  God,  they  chose  St.  John’s  church 
as  their  place  of  meeting.  Toward  this  mec- 
ca  of  liberty  loving  pilgrims,  on  a  bright 
blustering  day  in  March,  1775,  journeyed 
Judge  Winston  and  young  Francisco.  City 
Point  was  an  objective  and  there  too  they 
went  that  Francisco  might  visit  the  little 
town  that  had  sheltered  him  when  he  had 
been  cast  adrift  on  American  shores. 

Well  might  the  Judge  be  glad  of  the 
kindly  impulse  that  led  him  to  take  under  his 
care  the  child  whom  he  had  found  playing 
upon  the  wharf  nearly  ten  years  previous. 
The  lad,  now  a  tall  and  splendidly  built 
youth,  was  one  of  whom  any  father  might 
well  be  proud.  His  strong  physique  and  his 
practical  good  sense,  his  unquenchable  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  his  intelligent  questions 
made  him  an  interesting  companion.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  Judge  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  introducing  his  protege  to  his  fellow  dele¬ 
gates  in  Richmond. 
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On  that  memorable  day  when  the  Con¬ 
vention  met,  Peter  Francisco  was  present. 
With  keenest  pride  and  enthusiasm  he  heard 
the  burning  speech  of  the  man,  who  though 
several  decades  his  senior,  had  from  the 
boy’s  earliest  years  been  his  kind  friend  and 
comrade.  Realizing  that  war  with  England 
would  be  inevitable,  he  heard  the  Convention 
plan  for  the  raising  of  military  forces  and 
appoint  Patrick  Henry  Colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment  and  “Commander  of  all  forces 
raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  the 
Colony.”  The  fire  of  patriotism,  long  kindled 
in  the  boy’s  heart  by  those  same  eloquent 
lips,  now  burst  into  an  unquenchable  flame 
and  Francisco  besought  Judge  Winston  to 
allow  him  to  enlist  immediately  in  Henry’s 
Regiment.  In  his  request  he  made  known  to 
the  Judge  that  it  was  with  an  open  and  frank 
heart  he  had  received  the  call  to  aid  the  de¬ 
fense,  and  that  he  had  trained  a  good  right 
arm  to  protect  the  cause  of  liberty.  But  his 
guardian  feeling  that  the  boy  was  too  young 
to  enter  the  impending  conflict,  urged  delay, 
and  through  respect  for  the  Judge’s  wishes 
Peter  promised  to  wait  for  a  year  before  en¬ 
listing.  At  the  end  of  the  twelve  months 
Judge  Winston  gave  the  promised  permis- 
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sion,  and  Francisco  donned  the  buff  and  blue 
of  the  Continental  Army. 

Authentic  details  of  Francisco’s  army 
life  are  not  recorded  as  he  was  only  a 
private,  but  he  was  a  soldier  of  great  valor. 
In  1776  when  he  enlisted,  history  describes 
the  young  volunteer  as  being  a  “sturdy 
youth,  exceedingly  active  and  muscular, 
and  in  complexion  dark  and  swarthy.”  He 
enlisted  in  that  famous  band  of  Musketeers, 
the  Tenth  Virginia  Regiment  of  Continen¬ 
tal  Troops  under  the  redoubtable  Colonel 
Hugh  Woodson  of  Prince  Edward  County, 
and  joined  the  army  under  Washington  at 
Middlebrook.  He  took  part  in  many  hard 
fought  engagements  both  in  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  his  enormous  strength  and 
courage  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  phys¬ 
ical  powers,  rendered  him  a  good  soldier 
and  a  fearless  fighter.  He  skirmished  around 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the 
chief  defenders  of  Mud  Island  Fort  in  the 
Delaware  River,  and  his  entire  army  life  was 
one  of  activity.  He  received  his  baptism  of 
fire  at  Brandywine  when  he  was  fighting 
there  with  Lafayette.  He  was  at  German¬ 
town  and  Monmouth,  at  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson,  where  despite 
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the  fact  of  a  nine  inch  wound  in  the  abdomen, 
he  was  the  first  man  after  Major  Gibbons, 
to  scale  the  walls  of  the  Fort.  After  having 
spent  six  weeks  at  Fishkilns  recuperating 
from  his  wound,  Francisco  rejoined  the 
Grand  Army. 

His  second  wound  was  in  the  thigh,  but 
this  did  not  deter  him  from  pursuing  the  en¬ 
emy  and  killing  two  Grenadiers  at  Powell’s 
Hook,  as  they  were  on  picket  duty.  Indeed 
Francisco  never  felt  that  he  had  done  a  good 
day’s  work  unless  he  had  drawn  British 
blood.  After  the  three  years  for  which  he 
had  enlisted  were  past,  he  returned  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  his  bold  and!  adventurous  spirit, 
his  passionate  devotion  to  the  American 
cause,  impelled  him  to  hurry  back  into  the 
army.  He  was  soon  again  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight  and  enlisted  this  time  in  Colonel 
Mayo’s  Regiment  and  went  with  him  to 
serve  with  Gates  in  the  Carolinas. 

At  the  battle  of  Camden,  Francisco’s  su¬ 
per-human  strength  was  manifested  in  an 
unparalleled  way.  The  horses  that  drew  the 
Artillery  were  shot  and  the  cannon  being 
needed  in  another  part  of  the  field,  Francisco 
cooly  shouldered  the  great  gun  weighing 
about  eleven  hundred  pounds,  and  carried 
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it  to  the  required  spot.  When  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  over  and  Gates’  men  were  fleeing 
from  the  field,  Francisco,  who  had  kept  near 
Colonel  Mayo  during  the  engagement,  found 
himself  at  that  officer’s  side.  A  British  Gren¬ 
adier  overtook  them  and  was  about  to  run 
Col.  Mayo  through,  when  Francisco  wheel¬ 
ed  about  and  sent  a  bullet  through  the  red¬ 
coat’s  heart.  Then  Peter  took  to  the  woods, 
only  to  encounter  another  British  soldier 
who  commanded  him  to  surrender.  Francisco 
feigned  compliance,  but  instead  of  giving 
himself  up  presented  his  musket  sideways  to 
the  dragoon.  Throwing  him  off  his  guard, 
Francisco  suddenly  turned  the  piece  and 
thrust  him  through  with  his  bayonet. 

Mounting  the  trooper’s  horse,  he  contin¬ 
ued  the  retreat  until  he  again  overtook  Col¬ 
onel  Mayo,  who  was  physically  weary.  Then 
Peter  dismounted  and  placed  the  gallant  offi¬ 
cer  on  his  (Francisco’s)  horse,  which  the 
Colonel  rode  all  the  way  to  Hillsboro,  North 
Carolina.  After  the  Revolutionary  war  was 
over,  Colonel  Mayo  willed  Francisco  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land  on  Richland  Creek,  Ky., 
for  services  rendered  the  country  and  for 
saving  his  life,  but  as  there  was  opposition 
by  Colonel  Mayo’s  heirs  to  the  bequest, 


Francisco  Putting  Col.  Mayo  on  His  Horse 


These  pictures  (four)  were  taken  from  an  old  scrap  book 
owned  by  one  of  bis  descendants.  Miss  Mary  31.  Francisco, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  in  some  way  part  of  this  one  bad  been 
lost  or  torn  away. 
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Francisco  would  not  push  it  and  the  gift  was 
lost  to  him. 

Just  prior  to  their  parting  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  Colonel  as  a  testimony  of  his 
regard,  presented  Francisco  with  a  sword 


Picture  of  Sword  Presented  by  Colonel  Mayo 


which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  on 
dress  occasions.  Although  the  weapon  was 
but  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  “The  Giant  of  Vir¬ 
ginia”  he  preserved  it  as  a  valued  gift.  (This 
sword  is  now  in  the  State  Library  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  Richmond.)  Early  in  his  career  as 
a  soldier,  George  Washington  whose  friend¬ 
ship  and  admiration  Francisco  had  won, 
heard  him  complain  that  an  ordinary  sword 
was  too  short  and  light  to  do  him  effectual 
duty.  The  General  then  had  made  for  him 
a  sword  measuring  five  feet  from  hilt  to 
point.  Rough  and  uncouth  in  appearance  as 
the  weapon  was,  it  did  its  owner  yeoman  ser¬ 
vice  in  many  a  bloody  encounter.  Some 
years  after  his  death,  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
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Edward  Pescud  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  present¬ 
ed  this  sword  to  the  Historical  Society  of 
Virginia. 

After  Gate’s  defeat  at  Camden,  Francisco 
returned  to  Prince  Edward  County,  but  soon 
re-enlisted,  equipped  himself  with  a  good 
horse  and  joined  Captain  Watkin’s  command 
in  the  south.  This  was  the  Company  refused 
by  one  of  the  commanders  on  account  of 
their  plain  clothing,  but  who  regardless  of 
uniform  or  shortage  of  gilded  epaulettes, 
made  a  signal  record  at  Guilford  battle  in  a 
charge  on  the  Queen’s  Guards,  and  largely 
aided  in  turning  the  tide  to  victory  for  the 
American  cause. 

The  voluntary  Company  of  Cavalry  of 
which  he  was  now  a  member,  fell  in  with  the 
British  at  a  place  called  Scotch  Lake,  on  top 
of  a  hill  resembling  a  sugar  loaf  where 
the  British  had  fortified  themselves,  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  lake.  As  soon  as 
the  Americans  caught  sight  of  the  Lake, 
Francisco  tied  his  horse  and  ran  under  the 
bank  to  discover  the  situation  of  the  enemy. 
After  getting  opposite  the  Fort,  he  discov¬ 
ered  there  was  no  danger  under  the  foot  of 
the  mount  where  all  of  the  tents  were  pitch¬ 
ed,  and  where  there  were  several  hogsheads. 
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He  went  into  one  of  the  tents,  threw  down  a 
hogshead  on  the  bulge,  and  rolling  it  some 
distance  placed  himself  on  his  stomach  with 
his  head  under  cover  of  the  hogshead.  Then 
by  drawing  it  gently  down  he  carried  it  to 
the  Lake.  The  British  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  American  cavalry,  could  not  come 
out  of  the  Fort.  When  Francisco  arrived  at 
his  journey’s  end  with  the  confiscated  prop¬ 
erty,  General  Johnson  and  his  picket  opened 
the  hogshead  and  found  it  contained  overalls, 
shirts,  and  other  clothing.  These  were  divid¬ 
ed  among  the  men,  who  were  badly  in  need 
of  such  articles.  Even  the  General  retained 
one  pair  of  pantaloons  for  himself,  assuring 
Francisco  they  were  just  in  time.  Not 
satisfied  with  clothing  his  comrades,  Peter 
remounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  north 
side  of  the  mount,  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  Fort,  where  he  had  discovered  eight 
horses  belonging  to  the  enemy.  He  secured 
a  whip,  rode  between  the  horses  and  the 
mount  under  fire  of  the  British,  brought  the 
horses  safe  back  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
General. 

The  next  battle  in  which  he  engaged  was 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  North  Carolina  in 
March,  1781.  In  Foote’s  Sketches  of  North 
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Carolina  is  found  an  account  of  Francisco’s 
astonishing  deeds  during  the  encounter.  He 
states :  “The  Carnage  was  terrible.  The  noted 
Francisco  performed  a  deed  of  blood  unpar¬ 
allelled.  In  that  short  rencountre  he  cut 
down  eleven  men  with  his  terrible  broad¬ 
sword.  Later,  one  of  the  guards  thrust  forth 
his  bayonet  and  in  spite  of  Francisco’s  long 
sword,  pinned  his  leg  to  his  horse.  Francisco 
forebore  to  strike  and  helped  the  Red-Coat  to 
extricate  the  bayonet,  but  as  the  soldier  turn¬ 
ed  to  flee,  Francisco  retaliated  with  a  furious 
blow  from  his  sword  and  cleft  the  enemy’s 
head  in  twain.  Near  the  close  of  the  battle 
there  were  eight  or  ten  horses  of  the  King’s 
Guards  held  in  reserve  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Militia.  Col.  William  Washington 
watching  the  manouvers,  made  a  charge  on 
them  in  which  Francisco  was  wounded  from 
hip  socket  to  knee,  but  in  the  presence  of 
many  men  was  seen  to  kill  eleven  Red-Coats 
with  his  long  sword,  and  which  no  doubt  was 
as  fatal  to  many  others  unknown  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  For  his  conspicuous  conduct  on  that 
day,  Col.  Washington  urged  him  to  accept  a 
commission  in  the  Continental  Army,  an 
offer  which  had  been  made  to  him  before, 
but  he  again  refused  on  account  of  his  limit- 
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ed  education.  Francisco  was  not  a  man  of 
letters,  could  read  and  write  but  indifferent¬ 
ly,  and  he  felt  that  an  education  was  almost 
indispensable  for  an  officer. 

After  the  battle  at  Guilford,  he  was  left 
on  the  field  for  dead,  but  a  good  old  man 
by  the  name  of  Robinson,  a  “Friend,”  found 
him  and  carried  him  to  a  nearby  house  where 
he  had  attention  and  recuperated.  When 
sufficiently  healed  of  his  wound,  he  had  no 
horse  nor  money  to  go  on,  but  made  his  way 
by  foot  to  Virginia  where  he  soon  equipped 
himself  again  for  volunteer  service. 

It  is  ever  a  pleasing  memory  that 
Francisco  considered  “Hunting  Towers”  as 
his  home  and  always  received  there  from 
the  Winston  family,  the  welcome  of  a  son 

and  brother.  -13598J_i 

On  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground  at  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina  there  stands  a  tall 
monument  of  granite  blocks  marking  the 
place  where  “Peter  Francisco  a  giant  of  in¬ 
credible  strength,  killed  eleven  British  sol¬ 
diers  with  his  own  broad  sword,  and  al¬ 
though  badly  wounded  by  bayonet,  made  his 
escape.” 

Following  this  in  1781  came  a  notable  ex¬ 
ploit  in  Francisco’s  career.  Tarleton’s  men 
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with  a  part  of  Cornwallis’  Cavalry  were 
plundering,  burning  and  playing  havoc  in 
Virginia.  So  dangerous  were  conditions  that 
Governor  Jefferson  and  the  State  Legislature 
took  refuge  at  Charlottesville.  With  such 
a  state  of  affairs  Francisco  began  reconnoit- 
ering.  He  was  evidently  looking  for  trouble 
in  Amelia  County  and  found  it.  He  was 
young,  fearless,  a  fine  swordsman  and  an  un¬ 
surpassed  horseman,  and  did  not  object  to  a 
play  with  bayonet  or  sabre.  He  stopped  at 
Ben  Ward’s  Tavern,  possibly  not  suspecting 
danger,  but  Howe  in  his  Historical  Collect¬ 
ion,  states  that  “Nine  of  Tarleton’s  Cavalry 
came  up  and  at  once  told  him  he  was  a  pris¬ 
oner.  Seeing  he  was  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers,  Francisco  made  no  resistance.  Believ¬ 
ing  him  to  be  peaceable,  they  all  went  inside 
leaving  Francisco  and  the  Paymaster  to¬ 
gether. 

The  latter  demanded  of  Francisco  that  he 
give  up  his  watch  and  the  massive  shoe 
buckles  he  was  wearing.  *To  this  Francisco 
replied  “It  would  grieve  me  to  part  with 


*Francisco  hoping  at  some  day  to  use  the  buckles  he 
wore  when  he  arrived  in  Virginia,  had  put  them  in  the 
keeping  of  Mrs.  Winston  but  the  Judge  had  given  him 
others  to  take  their  place.  Buckles  of  silver  set  with 
brilliants. 
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them  and  I  refuse  to  give  them  into  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  hands,  but  you  have  the  power  to  take 
them  if  you  see  fit.”  With  this  the  soldier 
put  his  sabre  under  his  arm  and  bent  to  take 


Franciscos  Shoe  Buckles  Said  to  be  a 
Fine  Picture 


the  buckles.  Francisco  finding  this  a  favor¬ 
able  opportunity  to  recover  his  liberty,  step¬ 
ped  back  one  pace  to  the  rear,  drew  the  sword 
from  under  his  adversary’s  arm,  and  instant¬ 
ly  gave  the  trooper  a  blow  across  the  skull. 
The  soldier  was  brave  however,  and  al¬ 
though  severely  wounded,  drew  a  pistol  and 
at  the  same  time  he  pulled  the  trigger, 
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Francisco  cut  his  hand  nearly  off  with  his 
sabre,  and  the  bullet  just  grazed  him.  Ben 
Ward,  the  man  of  the  house,  brought  out  his 
own  musket  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  British 
soldiers  and  urged  him  to  make  use  of  it. 
The  Dragoon  mounted  the  only  horse  avail¬ 
able  and  presented  the  gun  at  Francisco’s 
head.  It  missed  fire,  Francisco  rushed  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun,  a  short  struggle  ensued 
and  the  soldier  was  disarmed  and  wounded. 

Tarleton’s  troops  four  hundred  strong 
were  just  in  sight.  There  was  great  con¬ 
fusion  and  this  Francisco  increased  by  hal¬ 
looing  as  loud  as  he  could  “Come  on  my 
brave  boys — nows  your  time,  we  will  soon 
dispatch  these  and  attack  the  main  body.” 
The  wounded  man  rushed  to  his  troops  as 
fast  as  he  could,  the  others  became  panic 
stricken  and  fled.  Francisco  seized  Ward 
and  would  have  dispatched  him  but  the 
wretch  begged  pitifully  for  his  life  and  was 
spared  for  a  later  doom.  The  eight  horses 
were  left  with  Ward  for  concealment  and  the 
next  day  Francisco  went  to  claim  them. 
Ward  demanded  two  for  his  trouble  and  gen¬ 
erous  intentions  and,  finding  enemies  where 
he  should  have  had  friends,  Francisco  went 
off  with  the  six  animals.  With  characteristic 


At  Ward’s  Tavern  in  Amelia  County 
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independence  he  sold  his  horses  at  Prince 
Edward  Court  House,  retaining  one  for  him¬ 
self  which  he  rode  for  several  years,  and  call¬ 
ed  him  Tarleton,  while  the  funds  from  the 
sale  were  turned  over  to  the  Government. 
Francisco  frankly  stated  he  had  intended  to 
avenge  himself  upon  Ward  at  some  future 
day,  but  Providence  ordained  that  he  should 
not  be  the  avenger,  and  Ward  broke  his  neck 
by  a  fall  from  one  of  the  horses. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Ward’s  son 
in  the  year  1815,  sent  to  one  of  the  Richmond 
papers  a  card  signed  by  several  prominent 
men  stating  that  his  father  did  not  aid  the 
British,  but  this  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  James 
Worrell  with  yet  more  certified  names,  that 
Ward  did.  Only  the  desire  of  the  editor  of 
the  paper  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  controversy 
stopped  further  discussion  of  the  record  of 
the  deceased  Ward. 

In  an  old  history  of  Virginia,  there  is  a 
wood  cut  of  an  engraving  and  underneath  is 
the  following  inscription.  “This  representa¬ 
tion  of  Peter  Francisco’s  gallant  action  with 
nine  of  Tarleton’s  Cavalry,  in  sight  of  four 
hundred  men  in  Amelia  County,  Virginia, 
is  respectfully  inscribed  to  him  by  Jacob 
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Webster  and  James  Worrell  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

The  original  picture  hangs  in  Indepen¬ 
dence  Hall  at  Philadelphia.  When  some 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  occurrence  was 
expressed  when  the  engraving  was  first 
made,  it  was  vouched  for  by  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Francisco,  James  Anderson,  Jr.,  and 
his  mother-in-law,  Sarah  Tyler  Anderson, 
who  knew  of  the  engagement  at  the  time  of 
its  happening. 


Cg3  Cg3 


Fighting  Tarleton’s  Troops 


Copy  of  the  old  steel  engraving,  “Francisco’s  Encounter 
with  the  British  Dragoons.”  jYovv  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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The  lofty  spirit  of  Francisco,  his  earnest, 
unselfish  devotion  to  his  adopted  country, 
his  courage  and  attractive  personality,  won 
for  him  during  the  course  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  warm  friendship  of  many  of  the 
foremost  officers  of  the  Continental  Army. 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  bold  soldier,  had  made  for  him  after 
the  battle  of  Guilford  a  most  useful  gift,  a 
razor  case  now  in  the  Hall  of  History  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  case  bears  the  inscription 
“Peter  Francisco,  New  Store,  Buckingham 
County,  Virginia.  A  tribute  to  his  moral 
worth  and  valor.  From  his  comrade  in  Arms 
Nathaniel  Greene.”  Washington  was  his 
personal  friend,  General  Lafayette  one  of  his 
closest,  and  a  life  long  friend,  as  later  in  life 
was  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  Hon. 
Henry  Clay. 

In  McAllister’s  writings  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — “Mr.  Anthony  Debrell  stated  that 
Peter  Francisco  carried  him  from  the  Guil¬ 
ford  Battle  Field,  though  badly  wounded 
himself.  Debrell  and  Francisco  lived  in  the 
same  county  with  Judge  Winston,  young 
Debrell  entering  the  war  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
strong  in  heart  and  patriotism,  Francisco  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  He  became  one  of  the 
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celebrated  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  the  protege  of  Judge  Winston.  Owing 
to  his  wonderful  prowess  and  superhuman 
strength,  he  was  allowed  by  his  officers  to 
act  as  a  free  lance.  He  was  independent  in 
thought  as  well  as  deed  and  wherever  he 
went  made  telling  blows  to  cripple  the  en¬ 
emy.  His  sword  could  not  be  wielded  by  an 
ordinary  man  and  single  handed  he  was  in¬ 
vincible. 

His  home  was  with  Judge  Winston  one 
mile  East  of  New  Store,  on  the  old  stage 
road  between  Lynchburg  and  Richmond,  and 
two  miles  Southwest  of  Buckingham  Court 
House  at  “Hunting  Towers,”  and  this  county 
later  in  life  became  his  permanent  home. 

The  year  after  the  Revolution,  Francisco 
opened  a  small  store  and  ran  a  tavern  at  New 
Store.  Later  this  tavern  was  burned.  For 
years  the  walls  still  stood  and  were  referred 
to  as  the  remains  of  Francisco’s  tavern. 
Then  he  moved  to  a  place  on  Willis  River 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  New 
Store. 

CtJ  C£]  Ct3 

“Where  the  Spanish  Hills  watch  the  still 
waters  of  the  Pasajes  Bay  and  tall  masts 


Razor  Case  Presented  to  Peter  Francisco  by  General 
Nathaniel  Greene.  Now  in  Possession  of  His 
Great-grandson,  Mr.  John  S.  Pescud, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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looked  into  the  little  windows  of  the  Port, 
on  April  20, 1777,  a  sailing  vessel  of  two  guns 
left  Spain  for  the  open  sea.  It  flew  the  colors 
of  France  and  bore  the  name  “La  Victoire.” 
The  owner  was  a  youth  of  but  nineteen 
years,  bright,  engaging,  and  possessing  a 
personality  of  combined  culture,  chivalry, 
and  charm.  This  boyish  owner  was  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette.  His  departure  from 
Europe  through  a  Spanish  Port  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  simple  lure  of  travel, 
or  a  thirst  for  adventure  in  foreign  lands. 

The  mission  upon  which  he  had  started 
was  one  of  knight  errantry.  Beyond  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  was  a  land  where  brave  men 
had  taken  an  oath  for  freedom  and  had  sworn 
to  compel  respect  for  their  rights.  For  two 
years  these  revolutionists  had  struggled  for 
Liberty  and  for  as  long  a  time  the  French 
nobleman  had  ardently  sympathized  with  the 
Americans.  He  also  had  been  planning  to 
enlist  in  their  cause.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  fitted  out 
this  little  vessel  and  sailed  for  America. 

Five  weeks  after,  he  had  landed  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  offered  his  sword  to  defend  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  colonies.  The  young  Frenchman 
first  saw  service  at  Brandywine  and  there 
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received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  which  disabled 
him  for  about  five  week’s  time.  On  this  same 
battle  field  and  on  the  same  day  Peter 
Francisco  had  flashed  his  maiden  sword,  and 
having  been  severely  wounded  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  during  the  encounter,  was  carried  to  a 
little  stone  house  owned  by  a  patriotic 
Quaker  family  by  the  name  of  Gilbert,  where 
the  young  Marquis  had  already  been  receiv¬ 
ed  by  these  kindly  Friends. 

These  two  young  soldiers  of  nineteen  and 
sixteen  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  had 
thrown  together,  were  carefully  nursed  back 
to  health  by  the  gentle  Madam  Gilbert,  and 
beneath  her  roof  they  learned  to  know  and 
love  each  other  during  their  long  days  of 
suffering.  Then  and  there  a  strong  friend¬ 
ship  was  formed  between  the  Marquis  and 
the  private  soldier,  which  endured  through 
the  Revolution  and  in  after  years  was  never 
broken. 

In  October,  1781  when  Washington  and 
his  French  Allies  hemmed  in  Cornwallis  by 
land  and  sea  at  Yorktown,  Francisco  and 
General  Lafayette  witnessed  the  surrender 
of  the  British  Army.  Realizing  that  with  the 
advent  of  peace  only  memory  would  bind 
them  together,  and  that  their  days  of  happy 
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comradeship  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  two  young  soldiers  planned  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Richmond,  there  to  enjoy  a  few  days 
of  much  needed  rest.  It  was  during  this  visit 
that  Francisco’s  first  love  story  had  its  be¬ 
ginning.  If  the  romantic  stories  of  both  of 
these  soldiers  had  been  unknown  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Richmond,  Lafayette’s  uniform  and 
his  aristocratic  air,  Francisco’s  tall  and 
splendid  figure  and  the  great  sword  that 
Washington  had  given  him  clanking  at  his 
side,  the  foreign  appearance  of  both,  with 
their  soldierly  bearing,  would  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  all  who  met  them.  No  doubt 
the  two  friends  were  pleasantly  conscious  of 
the  admiring  glances  cast  in  their  direc¬ 
tion  as  they  wandered  through  the  streets. 
Francisco  was  yet  but  a  boy  of  twenty-one, 
though  he  bore  a  record  of  which  seasoned 
veterans  might  justly  have  been  proud.  He 
was  a  fine  type  of  the  Colonial  soldier  and  a 
Cavalier  of  the  Revolution. 

As  the  two  were  passing  St.  John’s 
Church,  a  lovely  young  girl  came  tripping 
down  the  steps  of  the  building,  hurrying  to 
her  carriage  awaiting  her  at  the  sidewalk. 
Just  as  they  drew  near,  she  caught  her  foot 
and  would  have  fallen  but  for  Francisco’s 
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arm  thrust  out  to  catch  her.  A  pleasant  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  her  welfare,  a  few  words  of 
thanks  from  the  maiden,  a  doffing  of  hats 
and  courtly  bows,  as  after  seeing  her  safe  to 
her  carriage  the  vehicle  rolled  away,  seem¬ 
ingly  closed  the  incident.  But  Francisco 
looked  back  with  a  longing  glance  as  the  fair 
girl  was  borne  from  his  sight,  and  General 
Lafayette  with  a  laughing  glance  at  his  com¬ 
rade,  said,  “Peter  promise  me  to  give  my 
name  to  one  of  your  descendants,  whether 
the  eyes  be  blue  like  hers  or  black  like 
yours.”  “Yes”  answered  Francisco,  unless 
me  she  doth  deny.  And  comrade  I  here  de¬ 
clare,  ‘Let  all  men  note  that  in  all  the  years 
to  come  they  that  would  look  on  her  must 
come  to  me.”  Cupid’s  arrow  had  found  its 
mark,  and  the  wound  was  never  healed. 
From  that  moment  Francisco  vowed  to  de¬ 
vote  his  energies  towards  the  attainment  of 
two  goals,  one  which  he  had  had  long  in 
mind  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  life’s  ambition  to 
attain  an  education,  the  other,  to  woo  and 
win  the  lovely  girl  whom  fate  had  for  one 
brief  and  blissful  moment  thrown  into  his 
arms.  Although  owing  to  a  habit  of  self- 
preservation,  Francisco  was  painstaking  in 
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securing  a  livelihood,  yet  he  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  charms  of  womankind. 

In  the  Carrington  home  in  Richmond,  the 
doors  were  hospitably  thrown  open  to  some 
of  the  returning  soldiers,  among  whom  were 
General  Lafayette,  George  Carrington,  and 
Peter  Francisco.  “Fortune  favors  the  brave” 
is  a  saying  trite  but  true,  for  the  next  night 
Francisco  met  face  to  face  the  fair  maiden 
he  had  encountered  on  Church  Hill. 

Susannah  Anderson,  the  heroine  of  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  morning  stroll,  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Anderson  of  Cumberland  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  representative  of  that  cultured  class 
which  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  state 
has  given  such  social  distinction  to  Virginia, 
and  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  beauties 
and  bells  of  her  section.  She  was  accomp¬ 
lished  in  the  arts  and  graces  belonging  to  her 
social  environment,  and  was  naturally  intel¬ 
lectual,  although  her  education  was  only 
such  as  an  ineffectual  governess  could  im¬ 
part,  and  her  knowledge  of  literature  limited 
to  the  few  books  of  the  period.  At  this  time 
she  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  while 
a  critical  judge  might  have  questioned  the 
beauty  of  her  features,  certain  it  is  that  she 
gave  the  impression  of  extraordinary  loveli- 
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ness.  In  repose  there  was  a  joyousness  in  her 
expression  which  seemed  more  the  effect  of 
some  inward  gayety  of  mind  than  of  an  out¬ 
ward  accident  of  form  or  color;  she  was  of  a 
sweet  and  gracious  manner,  with  a  magne¬ 
tism  that  was  even  more  attractive  than 
beauty. 

Susannah  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the 
home  of  Colonel  Carrington  of  Richmond, 
who,  though  in  the  early  years  of  the  trouble 
between  England  and  her  colonies,  was  a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  Crown,  became  as  the 
years  went  on,  convinced  of  the  wrongs  to 
the  American  people,  and  pledged  his  sup¬ 
port  to  their  cause.  Receiving  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  a  Colonel,  he  fought  gallantly 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  with 
Greene  at  Guilford  Court  House  when  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  great  sword  cleaved  the  Red-Coat  in 
twain,  and  he  had  witnessed  the  gallant 
deeds  of  Lafayette  on  many  battle  fields. 

Tale  after  tale  of  these  heroes  Susannah 
Anderson  had  heard  from  Colonel  Carring¬ 
ton.  And  in  her  own  home  her  cousin  Major 
Richard  Anderson,  Aide  to  General  Lafay¬ 
ette,  had  fired  her  imagination  with  stories 
of  the  Marquis  and  his  comrade,  Francisco, 
while  her  brothers,  Thomas  and  James 
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Anderson,  Jr.,  brought  her  repeated  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  lion  like  strength  of  young 
Francisco. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  her  father  who 
had  proven  his  devotion  to  the  cause  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  in  Georgia,  had  not  as 
yet  returned  to  the  “Mansion,”  his  home  in 
Cumberland  County ;  and  with  the  master  of 
the  house  and  her  brothers  away,  the  place 
had  long  seemed  cold  and  cheerless.  Mem¬ 
ories  of  the  happy  hours  when  bottles  of 
wine  had  stood  at  attention  ready  to  cheer 
the  guests  of  the  home,  and  of  the  exciting 
days  when  Scarlet-Coats  followed  hard  by 
the  Buff  and  Blue,  had  passed  the  door, 
marching  to  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum, 
made  the  long  quiet  days  that  ensued,  seem 
dull  and  dreary.  Susannah  persuaded  her 
mother  to  leave  the  “Mansion”  and  go  to 
Richmond,  there  to  await  in  the  Carrington 
home  the  arrival  of  Captain  Anderson,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  festivities  attending  the 
city’s  welcome  to  the  war  scarred  veterans, 
who,  after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  pour¬ 
ed  into  the  town. 

Among  the  home  coming  soldiers  was 
George  Carrington,  a  kinsman  of  Colonel 
Carrington’s  and  a  life  long  friend  of  Susan- 
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nah.  Living  in  the  same  county,  the  young 
people  had  played  together  as  children. 
George’s  natural  gallantry  had  directed  him 
to  look  carefully  after  the  little  girl,  and  as 
Susannah  grew  to  lovely  maidenhood,  the 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  youth  ripened 
into  a  deeper  feeling.  The  association  of  the 
Anderson  and  Carrington  families  had  been 
always  most  delightful,  and  it  seemed  a 
happy  trick  of  fate  that  George  and  Susan¬ 
nah  lived  near  each  other.  In  the  years  that 
had  passed  Carrington  had  been  a  leisurely 
young  fellow  and  had  not  come  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  definite  and  determined,  and  with  a 
serene  mind  he  started  out  to  make  of  life  a 
golden  dream.  His  awakening  came  when 
he  experienced  the  tonic  surprise  of  war  be¬ 
fore  he  had  secured  Susannah’s  promise  to 
become  his  wife ;  and  he  was  now  only  await¬ 
ing  the  close  of  the  war  to  declare  his  love 
and  endeavor  to  win  her  for  his  bride. 

The  Anderson  and  Carrington  families 
both  favored  the  match  and  Susannah  her¬ 
self  had  not  been  averse  to  the  admiration 
he  gave  her  and  even  proffered  encourage¬ 
ment;  but  “records  show  that  this  attitude 
of  mind  was  soon  proven  to  be  just  a  passing 
girlish  fancy.”  General  Lafayette  and  Peter 
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Francisco  had  already  been  welcomed  at  the 
Carrington  home.  Shortly  after  his  lovely 
kinswoman  had  arrived  in  Richmond,  indeed 
the  very  evening  after  Susannah’s  adventure 
in  front  of  old  St.  John’s  church,  Major 
Anderson  asked  permission  to  bring  the  two 
friends  to  call,  and  Susannah’s  desire  to  meet 
the  soldiers  of  whose  daring  exploits  she  had 
so  often  heard,  was  fulfilled.  We  can  well 
imagine  her  surprise  and  pleasure  when 
she  recognized  in  one  of  them  the  young 
soldier  who  the  day  before  had  saved  her 
from  an  awkward  fall.  George  Carring¬ 
ton,  the  young  Cavalry  officer  was  also  one 
of  the  guests  of  the  evening,  but  from  the 
moment  of  her  meeting  with  Francisco, 
Susannah  knew  that  her  affection  for  her  old 
playmate  would  never  be  stronger  in  feeling. 
Peter’s  heart  as  well  as  his  arms  had  opened 
to  receive  her  as  she  fell,  and  hers  went  out 
to  him,  as  with  a  graceful  curtsy  she  ac¬ 
knowledged  Major  Anderson’s  introduction. 

A  miracle  had  happened,  the  struggles  of 
war  were  forgotten,  the  whole  of  life  was 
blossoming  like  a  flower  in  sunshine.  Happi¬ 
ness  enfolded  her,  the  rapture  that  neither 
poet  or  writer  can  describe  “when  God  seems 
to  stoop  and  men  and  women  to  soar,”  and 
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each  discovered  in  the  other  the  mate  they 
had  unconsciously  been  seeking.  Carrington 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  Francisco 
was  to  be  a  formidable  rival  for  Susannah’s 
hand.  He  did  not  easily  yield  the  field  to 
the  bold  intruder  who  with  the  first  glance 
of  his  dark  eyes  had  won  from  him  the  girl 
he  had  so  long  loved.  Carrington  with 
his  attractive  personality  and  pleasing  home 
surroundings  had  strong  winning  points ;  but 
he  finally  became  convinced  that  Susannah 
had  given  her  heart  to  Francisco  and  with 
generous  manliness,  he  ceased  to  trouble 
her  with  his  pleadings.  In  the  after  years 
of  their  short  home  life  at  “Locust  Grove” 
Carrington  was  one  of  the  firm  friends  of 
Francisco  and  his  wife.  But  although  soon 
assured  of  Susannah’s  affection,  Francisco 
found  the  course  of  his  true  love  did  not 
run  smooth.  Susannah’s  father  seeing  in 
the  young  man  only  an  uneducated  private 
soldier,  refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
and  stated  frankly  he  favored  Carrington 
who  had  spoken  to  him  after  the  war. 
Francisco  had  an  inflexible  code  of  honor  and 
his  love  was  forced  to  thrive  on  brief  pas¬ 
sages  of  time  spent  in  Susannah’s  home. 
Not  until  four  years  had  passed  was  Peter’s 
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patient  and  persistent  suit  rewarded.  During 
this  period  Francisco  put  forth  all  of  his  en¬ 
ergies  toward  securing  an  education  that 
would  make  him  well  fitted  to  mingle  with 
Virginia’s  most  cultured  society,  and  also 
towards  gaining  a  modest  fortune  that  would 
make  him  more  acceptable  to  Susannah’s 
family. 

Mr.  Frank  McGraw,  an  old  fashioned  but 
most  competent  pedagogue  was  the  master 
of  a  school  in  his  neighborhood,  and  to  him 
Francisco  applied  for  admission  as  a  pupil. 
Peter  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  that 
he  soon  acquired  all  the  text  book  knowledge 
his  teacher  could  impart.  The  library  at 
“Hunting  Towers”  offered  him  the  best  that 
the  literary  world  of  the  day  afforded,  and 
long  starved  for  mental  food,  Francisco  be¬ 
came  an  omniverous  reader.  He  eagerly  de¬ 
voured  the  Judge’s  supply  of  books,  enjoying 
especially  works  of  biography  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  great  men  and  brave  deeds.  He  learn¬ 
ed  also  to  write  a  most  legible  hand,  al¬ 
though  he  never  became  proficient  as  a  scribe 
or  found  the  pen  as  easy  to  wield  as  the 
sword. 

The  out-of-door  life  he  had  led  at  “Hunt¬ 
ing  Towers”  as  a  boy  had  fostered  in  him  a 
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deep  and  abiding  love  for  a  big  farm  house, 
with  broad  acreage  and  the  delights  of  a 
country  home.  The  life  of  a  gentleman  farm¬ 
er  appealed  to  him  as  the  ideal  one,  and  his 
ambition  was  centered  in  acquiring  for  his 
future  home  a  good  farm  with  a  setting  of 
fertile  fields  and  green  pastures,  where  he 
might  enjoy  trees  rising  tall  and  straight  in¬ 
to  the  golden  air,  or  dream  under  autumn 
skies  of  burnished  blue  and  in  the  purple 
mists  of  twilight. 

Through  all  of  his  visions  of  the  future 
the  thought  of  Susannah  ran  like  a  golden 
thread,  and  at  last  the  flowering  of  his  native 
intellect,  his  steady  industry,  his  growing 
fame  as  the  facts  of  his  heroic  deeds  and  his 
close  friendship  with  Washington,  Greene, 
and  Lafayette,  brought  him  into  social  prom¬ 
inence,  the  antagonism  of  the  Anderson  fam¬ 
ily  to  his  marriage  with  Susannah  died  out, 
and  in  1785  she  left  her  fathers  home  and 
came  to  “Hunting  Towers”  as  Francisco’s 
bride.  Five  short  years  of  happiness  ended 
in  the  death  of  his  young  wife  in  1790.  She 
left  to  her  husband  the  legacy  of  a  little  son 
and  to  the  boy  a  home  and  the  lands  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County  inherited  from  her  father. 
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Two  years  had  passed  away,  and 
Francisco  with  only  his  child  and  the  serv¬ 
ants  to  bear  him  company,  found  the  days 
long  and  lonely.  Realizing  from  his  own 
motherless  childhood,  how  grievously  his 
son  needed  a  mother’s  care,  and  longing  for 
the  love  and  companionship  that  only  a 
woman  can  give,  he  felt  that  in  justice  to 
the  boy  and  for  the  sake  of  his  own  happiness 
he  should  bring  a  mistress  to  preside  over  his 
home.  While  in  this  mood,  with  sudden  de¬ 
cision  he  determined  to  take  the  child  on  a 
visit  to  his  mother’s  kindred  in  Cumberland 
County.  Fortune  led  him  to  “The  Man¬ 
sion,”  the  Anderson  home,  where  Catherine 
Brooke,  a  beloved  friend  and  kinswoman  of 
Susannah  Anderson,  was  a  guest  in  the 
house.  Catherine  was  a  woman  of  distin¬ 
guished  ancestry,  on  her  mother’s  side  from 
the  ancient  family  of  Fauntleroys  and  her 
paternal  ancestor,  Robert  Brooke,  was  one  of 
that  famous  group  of  Cavaliers  who  with 
Governor  Alexander  Spotswood  in  his  trans- 
montaine  expedition  was  one  of  the  first  col¬ 
onists  to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
and  gaze  on  the  fertile  lands  lying  west  of 
the  mountains,  and  who  by  that  noted  Gov- 
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ernor  was  made  one  of  the  “Knights  of  the 
Golden  Horseshoe/’ 

Catherine’s  home  was  at  Brooksby  on  the 
Rappahannock  River  in  Essex  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  delightful  and  elegantly  simple  habi¬ 
tation.  The  Brooke  family  being  one  of  the 
most  prominent  socially  in  the  state,  “Farm¬ 
er’s  Hall”  offered  a  meeting  place  for  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  day.  At  one  time 
a  most  undesirable  lover  had  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  met  her  father’s  disapproval. 
Fearing  that  Catherine’s  heart  inclined  to¬ 
wards  the  unwelcome  admirer,  he  sold  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  broad  acres  and  sent  her  on  a  visit 
to  the  home  of  her  ancestors  in  England. 
She  was  presented  at  the  Court  of  St.  George 
the  Third,  and  her  stately  beauty  and  vivid 
charm  as  a  fair  flower  of  Virginia,  made  her 
an  eagerly  sought  guest  in  the  brilliant  cir¬ 
cles  of  London.  She  had  but  recently  return¬ 
ed  from  England  when  Francisco  and  his 
son  arrived  at  the  “Mansion”  where  she  was 
a  guest. 

Her  girlhood  friendship  with  Francisco’s 
deceased  wife  formed  a  strong  bond  between 
them  and  each  soon  felt  that  a  stronger  tie 
would  bind  them  in  the  future.  When  the 
summer  found  Catherine  back  at  “Farmer’s 
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Hall”  Francisco  followed  her  thither,  and  in 
the  lovely  garden  adjoining  her  home,  she 

promised  to  be  his  wife  and  to  give  a  moth¬ 
ers  love  to  his  little  boy. 

In  December,  1794  that  promise  was  ful¬ 
filled  and  Francisco  took  his  bride  to  “Locust 
Grove”  the  home  left  by  Susannah  to  her 
son. 

In  writing  of  her  wedding,  Catherine  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  follows: — “A  beautiful  evening 
in  the  midst  of  family  and  friends,  and  then 
away  through  Essex  and  on  to  Richmond. 
There  was  a  strange  exultation  in  bumping 
over  the  rough  roads  with  Peter,  who  seem¬ 
ed  indifferent  to  them  other  than  to  make 
me  comfortable  if  possible.  Even  the  great 
trees  along  the  roadway  seemed  to  wave  us 
happiness,  while  I  felt  like  a  star  rushing 
through  glorious  space.  At  the  end  of  the 
journey  I  found  myself  set  down  in  a  field 
of  joy.”  The  home  at  “Locust  Grove”  was 
not  far  from  “Hunting  Towers.”  The  house 
stood  on  a  hillock  with  fields  sloping  towards 
Payne’s  Creek.  Into  this  emptied  the  spring 
to  which  Peter  had  carried  the  great  rock 
from  Willis  Mountain. 

There  were  flower  beds  and  japonicas’ 
now  bared  by  the  wintry  blasts.  But  the 
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home  was  comfortable  and  cosy,  devoid  of 
pomp  and  furnished  in  the  fine  simplicity  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  well  fitted  to  lend 
itself  to  human  needs,  and  surrounded  by  a 
garden  with  close  by  a  little  brook  that 
sparkled  clear. 

In  the  summertime  the  sun  filtered  down 
through  great  shade  trees,  the  pride  of  the 
master  of  the  house  whose  habit  of  dream¬ 
ing  was  soon  changed  to  disciplined  activity. 
Francisco’s  industrious  and  temperate  habits 
had  won  for  him  a  modest  competency,  part 
of  which  he  had  earned  while  keeping  tavern 
at  New  Store  in  Buckingham  County  during 
the  prosperity  that  followed  the  Revolution, 
and  he  had  a  bounty  warrant  for  acreage  due 
him  as  a  worthy  soldier.  Catherine  possessed 
domestic  talent  in  a  marked  degree,  and 
managed  her  household  with  skill  and  ease. 
She  seems  to  have  given  a  wealth  of  love  to 
her  little  stepson  and  the  crowning  glory  of 
her  own  motherhood,  when  four  children 
came  to  bless  the  union  with  Francisco,  drew 
her  but  closer  to  the  lad.  Like  a  conserva¬ 
tive  housewife  of  the  period,  she  initiated  a 
unity  of  community  spirit  disregarding  the 
differences  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  war. 

Peter  Francisco  was  now  a  notable  figure 


“Locust  Grove,”  Buckingham  County,  Va. 
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in  Virginia  and  at  his  home  were  entertained 
many  of  the  famous  men  of  the  times,  drawn 
thither  by  the  ties  of  personal  friendship  or 
by  the  desire  to  meet  the  hero  of  so  many 
battles  and  of  so  many  feats  of  strength. 
The  social  life  of  the  time  was  one  of  in¬ 
nocent  merriment  and  Virginia  hospitality 
was  a  succession  of  gay  house  parties,  and 
hunting  and  fishing  expeditions.  Francisco’s 
record  of  service  to  his  country  was  well 
known  throughout  the  state,  and  his  wife  felt 
it  was  due  her  husband’s  position  in  the 
country  to  keep  his  home  in  a  manner  befit¬ 
ting  such  social  pleasures,  and  with  dignified 
consideration  of  the  obligations  imposed,  she 
dispensed  genuine  hospitality  in  their  home 
with  a  grace  characteristic  of  Virginia’s 
daughters. 

But  after  all  is  said  of  the  illustrious 
friendships,  military  achievements  and  vari¬ 
ed  life  experiences,  it  was  Francisco’s  per¬ 
sonal,  human  side  that  was  his  best  and  most 
attractive  possession.  His  kindly  humor, 
his  courtesy,  his  generous  sympathy  and 
warm  heart,  and  his  splendid  intellectual 
gifts,  won  for  him  a  wide  range  of  friends 
among  both  gentle  and  simple  folk. 
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In  1800,  Henry  Clay  came  on  a  visit  to 
the  home  of  Peter  Francisco  to  renew  a 
friendship  formed  at  the  Old  Bell  Tavern  in 
Richmond.  While  on  this  visit  Mr.  Clay  ask¬ 
ed  Francisco  if  he  had  ever  met  his  match  in 
physical  strength  and  in  reply  Francisco  told 
him  this  story.  “When  I  was  keeping  Tav¬ 
ern  at  New  Store,  a  Mr.  Pamphlett  rode  up 
and  made  a  full  stop  in  front  of  my  porch. 
Supposing  him  to  be  a  traveler  who  wished 
accommodations,  I  went  to  greet  him.  Sit¬ 
ting  on  his  horse  he  addressed  me  thus:” 

“Are  you  Peter  Francisco?  I  answered 
him  ‘Yes’ — ‘Well’  he  replied,  T  have  come  all 
the  way  from  Kentucky  to  whip  you  for 
nothing.’  I  called  a  servant  and  sent  him  to 
the  branch  for  a  handful  of  switches.  On  his 
return  I  handed  them  to  Mr.  Pamphlett  and 
told  him  to  use  them  over  my  shoulders,  then 
he  could  go  back  and  say  he  had  whipped 
me  and  save  himself  the  trouble  of  further 
questioning.  Mr.  Pamphlett  finding  he  could 
not  provoke  me  to  fight  dismounted  and 
opened  a  little  gate  leading  into  my  wife’s 
flour  (flower)  garden.  He  came  close  and 
asked  me  to  allow  him  to  feel  my  weight.  He 
raised  me  several  times  remarking  I  was 
quite  heavy.  I  then  said  ‘Mr.  Pamphlett  let 
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me  feel  your  weight.’  I  raised  him  twice  and 
the  third  time  pitched  him  over  a  fence  four 
feet  high,  into  the  road.  He  was  consider¬ 
ably  hurt  by  the  fall,  but  on  his  recovery  he 
told  me  he  would  be  satisfied  if  I  would  just 
put  his  horse  over  after  him.  This  was  a 
most  unusual  request,  and  I  had  never  before 
tried  lifting  a  horse;  but  I  led  the  animal  to 
the  fence  and  with  my  left  hand  under  the 
horse’s  belly  and  my  right  behind  him  I  put 
the  creature  over.  He  looked  very  much 
startled — the  horse  was  frightened,  and  I 
was  more  or  less  astonished  at  myself.  Then 
hastily  exclaiming  T  am  satisfied,’  Pamphlett 
mounted  his  steed  and  rode  away.  I  replied 
‘Good-bye  Sir — call  again  when  you  are 
passing,’  but  he  never  came  back.” 

Twice  was  he  whipped.  One  day  in 
school,  Peter  in  a  mischievous  spirit  took 
all  of  the  lunch  baskets  and  buckets  and  hid 
them.  When  a  search  began  at  the  noon  hour 
Peter  took  himself  off  and  ate  the  con¬ 
tents  that  best  suited  his  taste  and  declared 
he  had  had  a  good  dinner.  But  his  declara¬ 
tion  was  his  undoing.  When  Mr.  McGraw 
found  it  out  he  gave  Peter  the  choice  of  a 
whipping  or  expulsion.  Peter  chose  the  for¬ 
mer  and  even  cut  the  switch  and  stood  stoic- 
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ally  and  let  his  teacher  “Lay  it  on”  as  the 
thrashing  seemed  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Master.  When  he  was  through,  Peter  smiled, 
said  “All  right”  and  went  back  to  his  seat 
with  a  full  stomach. 

The  other  chastisement  occurred  at 
“Whispering  Oaks”  in  an  empty  store  house 
and  behind  closed  doors.  The  few  who  saw 
it  said  a  wiry  stranger  who  had  issued  the 
challenge  used  a  leaded  thong  that  hit  Peter 
a  resounding  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head 
that  crumpled  him  and  unfitted  him  for  duty, 
and  many  were  the  suspicions  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  to  honest  dealings  in  the  combat. 
Francisco  only  remarked  that  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  accepting  a  challenge  from  other  than 
a  real  man.  The  record  indicated  however, 
a  hasty  leave  taking  of  the  community,  by 
the  man  that  used  the  leads. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  of  the 
current  stories  of  the  tremendous  strength 
and  physical  powers  of  Peter  Francisco.  “As 
a  fist  fighter  he  was  unequaled,  as  a  preserv¬ 
er  of  the  peace  he  was  equal  to  a  whole  squad 
of  policemen”  a  writer  has  stated.  Among 
the  many  accounts  given  of  his  strength, 
are  the  following:  Mrs.  Murat  Willis  whose 
husband  was  a  nephew  of  the  great  Napolean 
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relates  4 ‘It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  Peter  Francisco.  At  that  time 
it  was  the  custom  for  manly  men  to  try  their 
strength  in  many  ways.  One  of  my  host’s 
daily  pleasures  was  to  carry  me  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand  and  my  sister  on  the  palm  of  the 
other  at  arms  length  about  the  yard,  while 
we  touched  but  the  tips  of  our  fingers  to  his 
head.” 

At  the  time  of  the  tragic  fire  in  the  thea¬ 
ter  at  Richmond  in  1811,  Francisco  was  in 
the  city  and  attended  the  play.  At  the  cry  of 
fire,  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  building  with 
great  calmness,  and  then  seeing  the  impend¬ 
ing  dilemma,  returned  to  aid  the  women  and 
children  who  were  being  swept  to  death.  A 
Mrs.  Nelson  who  was  present  and  whose  life 
Francisco  saved,  stated  that  she  saw  him 
catch  as  many  as  thirty  people  in  his  strong 
arms  and  carry  them  to  places  of  safety.  His 
habitual  coolness  in  the  presence  of  danger 
stood  him  in  good  stead  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  terrified  people  near  him.  He  never 
seemed  to  think  there  was  anything  espe¬ 
cially  heroic  in  his  conduct  that  night,  and 
even  asked  that  his  name  be  omitted  from 
the  list  of  those  who  aided  in  rescuing  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  flames,  saying  he  had  only  done 
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what  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 
However,  a  record  of  this  instance  was  kept 
by  one  of  his  descendants. 

At  one  time  Francisco  desired  to  have  his 
barn  shingled  and  he  employed  a  medium 
sized  carpenter  to  repair  the  building.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  thrifty  mind  and  wishing  the  work 
done  well,  he  went  to  supervise  the  task.  The 
carpenter  became  indignant  when  Francisco 
reprimanded  him  for  carelessness  in  his 
work,  and  came  off  the  barn  all  ready  for  a 
fight.  Francisco  cooly  picked  him  up  and 
threw  him  back  on  the  barn.  When  the  man 
had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  yelled  to 
his  employer  “Well  you  can  whip  me  maybe, 
but  I’ll  be  dammed  if  you  can  skeer  me.” 

Another  favorite  anecdote  of  his  life  is 
told  by  a  friend  who  in  company  with 
Francisco  passed  a  stranger  on  the  road  with 
a  load  of  tobacco  drawn  by  a  six  horse  team. 
The  load  was  hopelessly  stuck  in  the  mud. 
Francisco  told  the  driver  to  unhitch  his  team 
from  the  wagon  and  promised  to  push  the 
load  out.  The  horses  unhitched,  Francisco 
told  the  farmer  to  guide  the  wagon  with  the 
tongue  and  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the 
men  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
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pushed  the  wagon  from  the  mud.  The  effort 
did  not  seem  to  weary  him  unusually. 

A  grandson  of  Francisco’s  related  the 
following  incident  of  his  famous  grandfath¬ 
er,  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  occur¬ 
rences  of  a  visit  at  “Locust  Grove.”  While 
sitting  at  breakfast  one  morning  my  grand¬ 
mother  said  to  her  husband  “Mr.  Francisco 
there  is  a  new  calf  in  a  boggy  place  and  the 
servants  cannot  get  the  cow  to  come  away.” 
With  a  pleasant  smile  my  Grandfather  re¬ 
plied  “Well  if  nothing  else  will  do  her  lady¬ 
ship  I  will  carry  her  out.”  After  breakfast 
my  grandfather  said  to  me  “Little  son,  lets 
see  about  the  baby  calf  and  her  mother.” 
We  went  down  to  the  swamp  and  sure 
enough  the  cow  and  calf  were  in  the  bog. 
Grandfather  was  very  patient  at  first,  he 
coaxed  and  called,  but  the  cow  refused  to 
come.  After  a  time  the  old  gentleman  be¬ 
came  angry  and  with  a  muttered  exclama¬ 
tion  that  sounded  rather  more  emphatic  than 
“Your  ladyship,”  said  “All  right  I’ll  bring 
you  out.”  He  threw  some  rails  over  the  » 
swampy  places  and  crying  out  to  her  “Come 
on  you  old  fool  you”  he  took  the  cow  under 
one  arm  and  the  calf  under  the  other  and 
brought  them  to  land,  the  cow  shaking  her 
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horns  in  great  surprise  and  dangling  her  legs 
in  a  most  ludicrous  manner.” 

In  early  days  the  entertainment  of  travel¬ 
ers  by  stage-coach  was  recognized  as  of 
great  importance,  for  strangers  might  be 
law  abiding,  honest  gentlemen,  or  quite  the 
opposite.  Public  gatherings  were  frequently 
held  in  the  inns  and  the  proprietor  usually 
had  an  influential  voice  in  affairs.  As  a  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  on  such  occasions  Francisco  did 
not  pose  as  an  orator,  but,  when  a  matter  of 
public  welfare  was  in  doubt,  he  did  not  let  an 
opportunity  pass  to  put  in  a  word.  This  had 
its  weight  in  his  community  where  he  was 
considered  an  efficient  home  maker  and  a 
sympathetic  worker  for  the  weal  of  his  fel- 
lowman.  His  breadth  of  heart  and  mind 
was  felt  by  his  county  people  to  be  sincere, 
and  naturally  he  became  a  leader  in  his 
community  as  he  stood  for  honest  dealings 
in  public  matters  at  a  time  when  the  new 
United  States  was  coming  into  organic  ex¬ 
istence,  and  a  cool  head  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  were  most  needed. 

He  lived  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
road  side  tavern,  where  the  people  from 
the  country  were  wont  to  gather,  for  the 
place  was  a  cheery  one,  patterned  as  it 
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was  after  an  old  English  inn.  On  cool  days 
a  log  fire  burned  in  a  broad  fireplace,  several 
guns  hung  over  the  mantel  piece,  and  here 
and  there  were  tables  for  serving.  A  horse 
hair  sofa  and  a  number  of  straight  back 
chairs  were  considered  sufficient  furniture 
for  the  time.  One  day  two  farmers  from  an 
adjoining  county  came  to  the  tavern,  both 
of  them  showing  evidences  of  having  par¬ 
taken  of  the  flowing  bowl  too  generously. 
They  began  talking  and  making  threats 
that  they  could  whip  any  man  in  the  state 
of  Virginia.  The  clerk  assured  them  they 
were  taking  in  too  much  territory,  fur¬ 
ther  adding  that  he  knew  a  man  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  who  could  whip  them  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  him,  if  they  could  provoke  him 
to  fight.  He  added,  however,  that  he  was  a 
most  peaceable  man,  hard  to  provoke,  and 
doubted  if  he  would  fight  without  some  pro¬ 
vocation.  They  then  offered  a  wager  of  one 
hundred  dollars  that  they  could  whip  the 
man  as  well  as  make  him  fight.  A  signal  was 
arranged,  and  pretty  soon  Francisco  came  in 
with  his  great  coat  on  and  started  to  take  a 
seat  at  the  fire.  One  of  the  men  pushed  his 
chair  from  under  him  and  he  came  down 
with  a  great  force,  while  both  men  jumped 
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on  him.  He  simply  raised  up  with  the  two 
bumpkins,  reached  out  and  caught  them  by 
the  back  of  their  necks,  and  cracked  their 
heads  together  with  such  force  that  they  fell 
senseless.  History  records  that  one  of  them 
did  not  come  to  himself  until  the  next  day, 
and  the  other  remained  unconscious  until 
well  in  the  afternoon. 

On  another  occasion  when  a  negro  was 
being  sold  at  auction  at  Buckingham  Court 
House,  Francisco  wished  to  purchase  the 
slave.  A  bully  who  was  from  some  cause 
very  hilarious,  kept  jibing  in  and  annoy¬ 
ing  him  when  he  was  making  his  bids. 
Francisco’s  repeated  requests  that  he  desist, 
had  no  effect,  so  he  reached  out,  seized  the 
man  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  pushed  his  head 
down  and  put  his  foot  on  it,  holding  it  there 
until  his  purchase  was  made. 

Francisco  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  as 
the  following  anecdote  will  show.  He  had 
been  fishing  one  day  with  two  of  his  friends. 
Returning  tired  and  thirsty  after  a  long  hot 
tramp,  the  three  fishermen  passed  a  spring- 
house  belonging  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
farmers.  They  stopped  and  gazed  longingly 
through  the  windows  at  the  crocks  of  delici¬ 
ous  milk  standing  in  a  trough  through  which 
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ran  a  stream  of  water.  The  farm  house  was 
some  distance  away  and  no  one  was  in  sight 
to  witness  the  nefarious  deed.  The  three 
thirsty  men  threw  off  their  grown-up  years 
and  became  three  mischievous  boys,  plotting 
how  they  might  best  break  through  and 
steal.  Finally  Francisco,  remembering  that 
springhouses  usually  have  no  floors,  found  a 
way.  Stooping  down  he  slipped  his  strong 
fingers  under  the  boards  and  lifting  the 
house  in  his  powerful  hands  until  he  could 
rest  his  shoulder  under  it,  he  called  to  his 
comrades  to  crawl  in  and  drink  their  fill. 
They  gleefully  obeyed  and  while  they  were 
quenching  their  thirst  he  slipped  from  under, 
letting  the  spring-house  down,  and  behold 
the  fishermen  were  prisoners.  Then  calmly 
proceeding  up  the  path  to  the  farm  house 
heedless  of  the  wrathful  pleadings  of  the 
prisoners,  Francisco  called  to  the  farmer, 
whom  he  alone  of  the  three  knew,  and  told 
him  he  had  just  seen  two  thieves  entering 
his  spring-house.  The  angry  farmer  ran  in 
hot  haste,  Francisco  following  at  his  heels, 
and  together  they  came  to  the  spring-house 
and  found  the  two  culprits  gazing  ruefully 
through  a  grating.  Explanations  followed 
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and  the  incident  closed  in  a  hearty  laugh  all 
round. 

C?3  Cg3  $3 

In  1805  a  number  of  veterans  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  met  in  Buckingham  County  to  talk 
over  their  experiences  and  in  memory  fight 
again  their  battles.  Samuel  Sheppard  of 
Merry  Oaks,”  Hanover  County,  who  was 
one  of  the  party,  gave  an  account  of  the 
gathering  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  and  stat¬ 
ed:  “Last  week  some  two  dozen  veterans  of 
the  late  war  gathered  at  the  Court  House  for 
a  re-union,  the  oldest  eighty-eight  years  and 
the  youngest  forty-one.  We  had  excellent 
punch,  fine  port,  cakes  baked  by  the  ladies 
of  the  village,  pastries,  venison,  pork  and 
turkey,  and  other  accessories.  The  hero  of 
the  occasion  was  Peter  Francisco,  not  yet 
fifty  years  old,  who  entertained  us  with  feats 
of  his  amazing  strength.  He  offered  to 
wrestle  with  me,  but  though  I  am  a  large 
man,  I  did  not  feel  like  running  the  risk  of 
widowing  my  wife.  Mr.  McGraw  however, 
challenged  Francisco  to  a  Fencing  Match 
and  in  that  overcame  him,  but  in  feats  of 
strength  he  had  no  equal.” 
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A  letter  from  another  contemporary  of 
Francisco’s  to  Mr.  Theodrick  Gannaway 
states — “Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr. 
Yancey,  and  Mr.  Patterson  are  here  today  to 
keep  me  company.  As  I  write,  the  two  for¬ 
mer  are  running  through  a  parcel  of  books 
I  purchased  in  Philadelphia  when  visiting 
my  kin,  and  Yancey  is  mending  his  pipe. 
Francisco  was  also  here  for  dinner  but  is  now 
gone  to  New  Store.  At  dinner  he  took  me 
across  to  the  dining  room  as  though  I  had 
been  a  child.  He  is  a  noble  character  and  his 
heart  is  as  big  as  his  body.” 

In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Sheppard  he 
speaks  of  Francisco  in  terms  which  show  his 
high  regard  for  this  famous  character.  He 
writes  “Today  Peter  Francisco  was  with  us 
and  a  good  glass  of  Port  before  dinner  made 
us  feel  like  new  men.  Francisco  has  become 
a  product  of  the  social  influences  of  Virginia, 
and  as  charming  as  those  who  know  they 
are  descended  from  England’s  royalty.  He 
has  a  fund  of  humor  and  is  a  keen  observer, 
maybe  the  result  of  being  so  close  to  nature 
in  his  boyhood.  He  sang  for  us  and  his  voice 
— I  cannot  describe  it.  There  is  a  power, 
depth,  and  sweetness  of  tone,  with  wonderful 
potency.  Its  pathetic  earnestness  is  irresist- 
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able.  There  is  such  a  range  too,  from  the 
persuasive  softness  of  a  lute  to  the  compass 
of  some  grand  instrument.  But  whether  he 
be  Spanish  or  Portugese  this  pathos  is  of 
such  an  order  as  to  bring  the  tears,  while 
his  brightest  songs  will  cheer  a  gloomy 
hour.” 

Only  two  of  Francisco’s  songs  have  been 
recorded,  one  “The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,” 
which  ran: 

“The  motley  crew  in  vessels  new 
With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir 
Packed  up  in  bags  or  wooden  kegs 
Came  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too,  in  jerkin  blue, 

This  strange  appearance  viewing, 

First  damm’d  his  eyes  in  great  surprise 
Then  said  ‘Some  mischief  brewing.’ 

These  kegs  I’m  told,  the  rebels  hold, 
Pack’d  up  like  pickling  herring ; 

And  they’ve  come  down  t’  attack  the  town 
In  this  new  way  of  ferrying. 

Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war 
These  kegs  must  all  be  routed, 
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Or  surely  we  despised  will  be, 

And  British  courage  doubted. 

The  cannon  roar  from  shore  to  shore, 

The  small  arms  make  a  rattle ; 

Since  wars  began  I’m  sure  no  man 
E’r  saw  so  strange  a  battle.” 

Another  song  was  “Old  England’s  Down¬ 
fall”  and  in  Louisa  County  for  several  years 
copies  of  these  songs  were  cherished  by  his 
descendants. 

Excellent  as  was  Francisco’s  military 
service  during  the  Revolution,  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  thirty-nine  years  after  the  surrender  at 
Yorktown  that  he  received  any  compensa¬ 
tion  other  than  his  slim  soldier’s  pay,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  But  in  December,  1784,  Mr. 
Richard  Lee,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Claims  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
then  assembled  in  Richmond,  presented  a 
petition  from  Francisco  for  compensation  for 
services  rendered  while  acting  as  a  Volun¬ 
teer  Light  Dragoon  in  the  south  with  Col¬ 
onel  Washington’s  legionary  troops.  The 
petition  also  asked  that  an  allowance  be 
made  to  him  for  a  valuable  horse  which  he 
had  lost  while  in  the  service.  Owing  to  the 
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parsimonious  spirit  of  the  House  at  this  time 
the  petition  was  not  granted. 

Six  years  later  Mr.  Richard  Lee  of  his 
own  account,  again  pressed  Francisco’s 
claim.  He  gave  a  resume  of  his  brave  and 
daring  deeds  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  asked 
that  he  be  paid  for  a  horse  purchased  and 
equipped  at  his  own  expense,  stating  further 
that  the  horse  had  been  worn  out  by  the 
hardship  of  service  and  had  died  while  en¬ 
gaged  therein.  The  House  declared  this  pe¬ 
tition  to  be  reasonable  and  that  he  should  be 
paid  the  equal  of  fifteen  thousand  weight 
James  River  Tobacco  of  the  Upper  Inspec¬ 
tion,  when  that  article  commanded  forty 
shillings  per  hundred,  as  that  was  the  cost 
of  the  horse  to  Francisco.  He  was  paid  four 
pounds  and  two  shillings.  It  was  not  until 
1820  that  Francisco’s  claims  were  recogniz¬ 
ed,  but  this  delay  of  justice  was  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  his  pocketbook 
during  the  campaign  in  North  Carolina  in 
which  were  all  of  his  vouchers.  Not  until 
long  after  the  war  were  they  found,  water 
stained  and  yellow  with  time,  and  sent  him 
from  the  little  Moravian  town  of  Salem, 
North  Carolina.  The  original  petition  now 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  descendants,  was 
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dictated  by  Francisco  to  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Representatives.  Owing  to  the 
eloquence  of  this  life  long  friend,  then  a 
member  of  Congress,  who  had  journeyed  all 
the  way  from  Washington  to  Richmond  to 
present  the  petition,  the  Legislature  at  last 
did  Francisco  tardy  justice  and  a  small  pen¬ 
sion  was  awarded  him.  Francisco  himself, 
however,  only  received  ninety-six  dollars 
of  it. 
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Catherine  Brooke,  Francisco’s  second 
wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  twenty- 
seven  happy  years,  died  in  1821.  His  chil¬ 
dren  were  now  grown,  his  household  scat¬ 
tered,  and  dreading  the  desolation  of  his 
home,  the  lonely  man  often  sought  refuge 
from  his  sorrowful  thoughts  in  the  home  of 
some  friend.  His  interesting  and  romantic 
history  made  him  a  welcome  visitor  in  the 
most  prominent  families  of  Virginia.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  homes  in  Richmond  that  in 
the  days  of  his  second  bereavement  he  met 
the  lovely  widow  of  Major  West,  a  wealthy 
Virginia  planter.  He  soon  fell  a  victim  to 
her  charms  and  in  July,  1823,  they  were  mar¬ 
ried.  The  maiden  name  of  his  third  wife  was 
Mary  Beverly  Grymes.  She  was  born  in 
Brompton,  England,  a  western  suburb  of 
London  in  July,  1782.  At  the  age  of  five 
years  she  became  a  member  of  the  family  of 
her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Randolph  of  London. 
When  she  was  but  fifteen  she  sailed  for 
America,  landed  on  Virginia  soil,  and  became 
an  inmate  of  the  home  of  her  uncle,  Gover¬ 
nor  Edmund  Randolph.  Having  remained 
there  for  several  years,  she  was  received  into 
the  family  of  another  uncle,  Phillip  Ludwell 
Grymes,  of  Brandon,  Middlesex  County, 
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with  whom  she  resided  until  her  marriage 
with  Major  West.  She  married  Francisco  in 
the  evening  of  his  life  and  outlived  him.  She 
inherited  his  pension  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  bounty  land,  also  the  memory 
of  his  heroic  deeds,  and  his  clean  military 
and  civic  record. 

She  returned  to  her  kinspeople  after 
Francisco’s  death  and  twenty  years  later  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  she  was  asking  the  state  of 
Virginia  to  pay  her  the  accrued  amount  of 
Francisco’s  pension,  which  had  not  been  paid 
annually. 

The  year  following  Francisco’s  third 
marriage,  the  newspapers  were  spreading 
the  tidings  that  General  Lafayette  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  was  planning  to  visit  the 
country  whose  independence  he  had  helped 
to  secure.  Francisco’s  delight  was  unbound¬ 
ed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  once  again  the 
beloved  friend  of  his  youthful  days,  and 
when  in  the  course  of  his  journey  through 
the  south,  the  Marquis  reached  Richmond, 
Peter  set  out  on  horseback  to  meet  his  old 
comrade.  Peter  also  wished  to  present  his 
charming  wife  to  the  Marquis,  as  Lafayette 
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had  seen  his  first  one — but  as  the  carriages 
had  been  run  down  while  Francisco  was  a 
widower  and  were  not  renewed  as  yet,  his 
wife  preferred  to  remain  at  home  rather  than 
ride  into  Richmond  on  horse  back. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Francisco,  son  of  Peter 
Francisco,  described  the  meeting  between 
the  gallant  Frenchman  and  the  “Giant  of 
Virginia”  as  follows: — As  soon  as  General 
Lafayette  heard  of  the  arrival  of  my  father, 
he  was  at  once  invited  under  the  Marquee 
to  meet  the  distinguished  guest.  An  aisle 
was  made  for  them  where  they  made  a  most 
affecting  and  affectionate  embrace.  By  re¬ 
quest  of  General  Lafayette  his  old  comrade 
in  arms  was  made  one  of  his  special  escort 
for  the  entire  trip,  and  in  the  home  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  the  General  and  my  father 
were  among  the  most  stately  of  the  dancers. 
He  escorted  the  General  from  Richmond  to 
Petersburg,  where  by  his  own  request  the 
Marquis  was  introduced  to  my  brother,  Dr. 
Peter  Francisco  and  myself,  my  two  sis¬ 
ters,  Mrs.  Dandridge  Spotswood  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Pescud,  and  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
James  Anderson  Francisco,  a  brilliant  des¬ 
cendant  of  the  little  French  “Night-cap,” 
Susanne  Rochette  and  her  splendid  husband 
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Abraham  Michaux,  who  won  all  hearts  by 
her  wit  and  repartee.” 

At  this  same  ball  with  its  noted  guests, 
was  a  Miss  Lambert,  a  sister  of  the  Mayor 
of  Richmond  at  that  time,  who  sang  most 
beautifully.  She  asked  Francisco  to  sing 
with  her,  which  he  did ;  although  he  declared 
his  tones  to  be  a  bit  tremulous,  both  the 
Marquis  and  Miss  Lambert  complimented 
him  on  the  sweetness  of  his  voice.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1824,  while  in  Virginia,  William  and 
Mary  College  made  General  Lafayette  an  L. 
L.  D.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Francisco 
that  he  could  be  present  at  this  ceremony, 
and  when  the  General  was  made  a  man  of 
letters,  Peter  was  one  of  the  first  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  with  a  warm  embrace  and  a 
French  kiss.  The  tie  that  bound  these  two 
was  very  strong  and  when  in  1831,  General 
Lafayette  was  advised  of  the  death  of 
Francisco,  he  wept  as  if  he  had  lost  a  broth¬ 
er.  In  the  old  letters  that  his  widow  kept, 
was  a  note  from  Marquis  Lafayette  bearing 
his  “Most  respected  regards  and  his  deepest 
sympathy  at  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  her 
husband.” 

When  the  ship  Brandywine  was  ready  to 
set  sail  for  France,  and  the  distinguished 
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visitor  was  leaving  for  his  native  shores, 
Francisco  reminded  his  friend  of  the  promise 
he  had  given  him  on  that  far  off  autumn  day 
when  he  first  met  Susannah  Anderson;  and 
renewing  the  pledge,  he  whispered  a  hope  of 
what  the  coming  months  would  bring  to  her 
son.  The  General  had  been  in  France  but  a 
short  time  when  a  letter  from  Virginia  told 
him  that  a  dark  eyed  grandson  had  come  and 
that  the  babe  bore  the  name  of  Robert 
Lafayette.  The  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
made  in  those  far  distant  days  gave  the  great 
General  sincere  pleasure  as  evidenced  in  a 
beautiful  letter  of  appreciation  written  to  the 
mother  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  name¬ 
sake,  a  letter  for  years,  a  prized  treasure  in 
the  home  of  the  Mississippi  lad. 

Peter  Francisco  was  always  good  copy 
for  the  newspapers  of  his  day,  and  these  old 
records  of  past  years  as  well  as  the  history 
of  Virginia  are  filled,  not  only  with  stories 
of  his  strength,  but  with  descriptions  of  his 
personal  appearance  and  many  tributes  to  his 
character.  He  must  have  been  something  of 
a  dandy  as  bills  on  record  in  Cumberland 
County  Court  House  show  that  he  wore 
“High  hats  and  silk  stocks,”  bought  gener¬ 
ously  of  “Bright  Waiscoats”  some  of  them 
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now  family  heirlooms,  and  donned  “Gay 
clothes  furnished  in  highest  taste”  by  the 
tailors  of  the  day.  No  story  connecting  deeds 
of  valor  seemed  complete  without  some  men¬ 
tion  of  this  giant.  To  the  older  people  he  was 
a  hero — “to  the  younger  people  a  bugaboo 
to  fear  by  night  and  a  fairy  giant  to  love  by 
day”  and  few  were  the  little  fellows  of  that 
time  who  did  not  tingle  with  the  recital  of 
some  marvelous  story  of  this  giant. 

It  is  but  a  trait  of  human  nature  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  its  heroes  superior  characteristics, 
but  unrelieved  praise  is  both  monotonous 
and  unconvincing.  However,  since  the  most 
painstaking  analysis  has  failed  to  discover 
in  Francisco  any  very  startling  faults,  it 
seems  erroneous  to  invest  a  man  and  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  lived  a  century  ago,  with  fictitious 
faults  which  were  never  very  vividly  set 
forth,  if  they  ever  existed.  Francisco  seems 
to  have  managed  his  affairs  with  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  dignity,  and  while  some  personal  ani¬ 
mosities  crept  in  and  some  selfish  traits  ex¬ 
isted,  tradition  limits  them.  In  his  early  boy¬ 
hood  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  thing  he 
most  desired,  an  education,  so  later  he  treas¬ 
ured  a  book  with  the  greatest  joy  and  was 
ever  selfish  with  its  care.  Woe  to  any  one 
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who  borrowed  and  forgot  to  return  such 
property,  or  who  dared  disturb  him  when 
reading.  In  many  homes  there  was  a  custom 
of  “Prayers  before  breakfast”  but  Francisco 
never  liked  to  let  the  “gravy”  cool  waiting. 
There  was  a  law  of  hospitality  he  always 
wished  observed  and  which  was  never  broken 
without  bringing  forth  a  rebuke  from  him. 
To  hurry  from  his  table  after  a  meal  was  a 
great  offense.  He  deemed  that  the  time  for 
the  most  pleasant  social  intercourse. 

As  a  child  he  had  had  to  look  out  for  his 
own  comfort  and  never  outgrew  a  certain 
sensitiveness  over  the  undignified  position 
he  had  sometimes  felt  in  his  shortage  of 
funds  while  in  the  Winston  home.  This 
made  him  careful  to  secure  full  value  for  his 
output,  that  he  might  provide  his  family  with 
the  comforts  the  period  afforded.  This  trait, 
by  his  enemies  was  classed  as  stinginess,  but 
his  friends  and  those  who  knew  of  his  early 
environment,  knew  it  was  but  a  thrifty  habit. 
Other  than  this  there  seems  to  be  no  record. 

In  an  old  copy  of  a  Richmond  paper  is 
found  the  following  tribute  to  Francisco’s 
military  record  in  the  Revolution:  “It  is  but 
the  misfortune  of  the  rank  and  file  of  an 
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army  that  while  they  do  all  of  the  hard  fight¬ 
ing  and  encounter  the  greatest  of  perils  on 
the  battle  fields,  they  receive  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  glory  and  applause  which  fol¬ 
lows  victory.  They  have  the  lion’s  share  of 
danger  and  their  officers  the  lion’s  share 
of  renown.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  private  sol¬ 
diers  an  individual  whose  peculiar  powers 
and  soldierly  qualities  single  him  out  from 
the  multitude  and  rivet  upon  him  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  then  pass  by  the  glittering 
group  of  officers  and  fix  upon  the  hero  of 
nature  in  his  plain  attire  with  his  counte¬ 
nance  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  battle,  yet 
whose  valiant  spirit  exalts  the  most  humble 
station.  Such  a  man  was  Peter  Francisco, 
who  in  extraordinary  strength,  lion-like 
courage,  yet  gentleness  of  disposition,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  warriors  of  Virginia.” 

Mr.  Frank  McGraw  to  whose  school 
Francisco  was  admitted  on  his  return  from 
war,  told  many  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the 
hero  of  so  many  battles  and  his  school  days, 
and  also  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his  char- 
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acter.  In  a  letter  to  the  historian  Howe,  Mr. 
McGraw  says: 

“Francisco  could  take  me  in  his  right 
hand  and  pass  me  over  the  room,  playing 
my  head  against  the  ceiling  as  though  I  had 
been  a  doll.  My  weight  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds.  He  evidently  inherited  elo¬ 
quence,  his  range  of  information  was  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  deep  thinking,  and  he  possessed  the 
rare  but  simple  formula  of  originality  and 
directness.  His  ability  was  striking,  his  per¬ 
sonality  charming.  He  possessed  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  there  was  never  a  shadow  of 
self  seeking.  He  crossed  any  frontier  of  dis¬ 
appointment  with  a  fixed  manliness  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  strength  that  made  him  all  the 
more  beloved  by  those  who  knew  his  earnest 
efforts  for  success  and  knowledge.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  vast  physical  courage  with  a  gentle¬ 
ness  whose  foundation  was  fixed.  He  had  a 
true  reverence  for  God.” 

Another  distinguished  writer  of  the  same 
period  states:  “Among  the  romantic  per¬ 
sonal  careers  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution, 
that  of  Peter  Francisco  stands  out  as  un¬ 
usual.  From  an  epic  quality  his  life  offers  a 
remarkable  career.  First  as  an  unknown 
child  cast  adrift  to  care  for  himself,  until 
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through  a  kindlier  fate  he  sat  in  the  home  of 
a  distinguished  jurist,  politician  and  soldier, 
beloved  as  a  son.  But  the  home  of  Winston 
lacked  the  determination  to  give  him  learn¬ 
ing  other  than  by  absorption,  and  the  effort 
to  make  bread,  meat,  and  clothes,  left  him 
but  little  time  for  study.  However,  his  youth¬ 
ful  brain  absorbed  the  idea  of  independence, 
he  entered  the  Revolution  with  an  open  heart 
and  fought  as  fiercely  as  a  tiger,  yet  without 
the  necessary  quality  through  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  receive  proffered  military  commis¬ 
sions.  His  record  of  service,  courage,  and 
bravery,  brought  him  into  prominence  for 
heroic  conduct  and  his  military  ability  as  a 
strategist  was  unquestioned.  The  plaudits 
of  Washington,  the  love  of  Colonel  and  Jur¬ 
ist,  Mayo  and  Marshall,  the  brotherly  love 
and  close  friendship  of  General  Lafayette, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  sought  after  men 
of  his  day  and  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Virginia  none  stood  higher  than 
he.” 

Tucked  in  forgotten  cuddy  holes,  pa¬ 
pers  in  Virginia  will  appear  that  interest¬ 
ingly  stir  one’s  imagination.  Such  a  paper 
was  found  recently  by  a  lady  in  her  attic 
in  Southside  Virginia.  The  top  of  the  news- 
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paper  was  torn  away,  there  was  no  name, 
but  the  following  is  a  facsimile  of  the  tri¬ 
bute  to  Peter  Francisco:  “When  living  with 
Judge  Winston,  Peter  Francisco  was  in 
the  formative  period  of  life.  It  was  a  day 
when  great  issues  arose  and  had  to  be  set¬ 
tled,  and  which  naturally  made  him  thought¬ 
ful.  He  had  been  forced  to  fight  his  own 
battles  in  the  early  arena  of  life  and  evi¬ 
dently  with  developing  high  ideals.  History 
is  as  complex  as  human  life,  and  his  trans¬ 
portation  to  a  new  environment  but  brought 
to  the  boy  a  deep  affection  for  America 
and  he  bravely  met  the  demands  of  the 
times.  As  a  man  he  was  open  and  frank, 
as  a  citizen  active  and  useful,  as  a  husband 
and  father,  kind,  tender,  and  affectionate. 
Having  been  a  child  of  sorrow  the  child  of 
sorrow  found  in  him  a  protector;  the  poor 
and  needy,  shelter  and  food;  men  of  wealth 
a  sincere  friend.  His  life  is  an  epic  worthily 
told  in  his  character  and  deeds.”  Suffice  it  to 
say  he  lived  himself  the  virtues  he  tried  to 
impart  to  his  children. 

Again  we  find  the  following :  “In  no  war 
did  the  patriotic  spirit  of  men  or  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Virginia  troops  do  more  for  the 
cause  they  represented  than  in  the  Revolu- 
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tion  and  she  furnished  leaders  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  war.  Patrick  Henry  was  the 
tongue,  Thomas  Jefferson  the  pen,  and 
George  Washington  the  sword,  and  of  the 
private  soldiery  Peter  Francisco,  young, 
brave,  strong  in  physique,  not  a  Virginian 
but  the  child  of  European  parents,  yet  wield¬ 
ed  a  sword  from  Stony  Point  to  Guilford 
Court  House  that  spread  terror  in  the  ranks 
of  the  British.” 

There  was  about  Francisco  an  impression 
of  thoughtfulness  but  he  relished  a  pleasant  . 
story  or  an  unaffected  sally  of  wit.  He  was 
generous  without  prodigality  to  those  he 
loved,  and  from  his  neighbors  we  learn  that 
with  his  own  hands  he  would  gather  corn 
and  shell  it  for  the  poor  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  then  add  other  food  to  the  gift.  He 
would  rise  from  his  own  table  and  pass 
through  his  fields  carrying  to  his  superan¬ 
nuated  slaves  gifts  of  food  suited  to  their 
needs.  Then  sitting  in  their  lowly  cabin 
yards,  he  would  talk  over  with  them  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  by-gone  days  and  think  himself 
well  repaid  by  their  love  of  “Marse  Peter.” 

His  religious  affiliations  are  not  known,  if 
he  had  any,  but  his  reverence  for  God’s  law 
is  indicated  in  all  of  his  life  as  a  householder 
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and  citizen.  His  steady  adherence  to  evan¬ 
gelical  truths  was  passed  on  to  his  children, 
and  confidence  in  church  standards  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  a  letter  from  his  third  wife,  who, 
in  writing  to  one  of  her  step  grandchildren, 
referred  to  the  strength  of  her  husband’s  re¬ 
ligious  life  and  his  devotion  to  certain  re¬ 
ligious  ideals. 

His  third  wife  disliked  the  country  and 
from  the  beginning  of  her  residence  in  Buck¬ 
ingham  County,  set  about  to  return  to  Rich¬ 
mond.  Accordingly  in  his  late  years  (1825) 
through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Charles  Yancy,  Peter  Francisco  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Sergeant-at-Arms  in  the  Virginia 
legislature.  He  lived  out  three  score  and  ten 
years,  and  died  in  Richmond  on  Sunday, 
January  16,  1831.  Just  after  his  death  Mr. 
Yancey,  followed  by  Mr.  Barbour  of  Cul¬ 
peper,  Virginia,  announced  to  the  House 
then  assembled,  that  Peter  Francisco,  a  sol¬ 
dier  celebrated  for  his  dauntless  courage  and 
extraordinary  military  feats,  had  died  in 
Richmond  after  a  lingering  illness.  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  regret  were  at  once  passed,  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  bury  him  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  the  House  adjourned  in  respect  to 
one  of  their  members.  The  City  Council, 
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Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  with  their  officers  attended  the  funeral 
services  which  took  place  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  Hall,  with  Bishop  Moore  presiding. 
Military  and  Masonic  rights  were  accorded 
him  at  the  grave. 


C£3  CjJ 

The  mystery  surrounding  Peter  Francis¬ 
co’s  early  years  was  never  disclosed.  When 
the  ship  that  brought  him  to  the  shores  of 
Virginia,  disappeared,  every  possible  clue 
that  might  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  his 
parentage  and  homeland  was  lost.  He  lies 
buried  in  historic  Shockoe  Cemetery  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
spot  where  he  first  landed  on  American  soil. 

Through  low  hanging  boughs  of  Elms 
and  Magnolias  the  winds  chant  soft  dirges 
over  his  grave.  The  Government  cares  for  a 
soldier’s  grave,  and  lovers,  of  history  may 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  fought  for  his  adopted  country 
with  the  love  of  a  true  patriot,  and  gave  of 
his  highest  service  to  aid  in  winning  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  American  Nation. 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  PETER  FRANCISCO 

(1)  Peter  Francisco  married  Susannah 
Anderson,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Anderson,  of  Cumberland  County, 
Va. 

Issue : 

(2)  Peter,  died  in  infancy 

(2)  James  Anderson  Francisco 

(2)  James  Anderson  Francisco  married  Judith 
Woodson  Michaux,  daughter  of  Capt.  Jos. 
Michaux,  Cumberland  County,  Va. 

Issue : 

(3)  James,  Jesse  Michaux,  Peter,  Obediah, 

(3)  Susanne,  Benjamin,  two  sons  died  in  infancy 

(3)  John  and  Robert,  all  died  young  but  the  two 
latter 

(3)  John  Francisco  married  Augusta  Dawes,  of 
Richmond,  Va. 

Issue : 

(4)  Edwin — drowned  in  James  River 

(4)  Henry  married  Mary  Allen 

Issue : 

(5)  Henry,  Jr. 

(4)  Eva  married  John  Thomas — No  issue 

(3)  Robert  L.  Francisco  married  Keziah  Black, 
daughter  of  Charles  Black,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Issue: 

(4)  Mary  Michaux,  unmarried 

(4)  Charles  Black  Francisco,  unmarried,  de¬ 
ceased 

(4)  Lucy  Anne  Francisco 

(4)  Nannie  Robert  Francisco 

(4)  Carrie  Jane  Francisco,  unmarried,  deceased 

(4)  Lucy  Anne  Francisco  married  Henry  R. 
Brown,  son  of  Jos.  R.  Brown,  Greeneville 
Tenn. 
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Issue : 

(5)  Charles  Francisco  Brown 
(5)  Joseph  Ramsey  Brown 
(5)  Robt.  Francisco  Brown 
(5)  Lucy  Royce  Brown 
(5)  Rena  Berry  Brown 

(4)  Nannie  Robert  Francisco  married  Wm. 
Armistead  Porter,  son  of  John  J.  Porter, 
Culpeper,  Va. 

Issue : 

(5)  Robert  Francisco  Porter  married  Margaret 
Heritage,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Issue: 

(6)  Robert  Francisco  Porter,  Jr. 

(5)  Charles  Francisco  Brown  married  Alice 
Howison,  daughter  of  J.  F.  Howison,  Ash¬ 
land,  Va. 

Issue : 

(6)  Jane  Ficklin  Brown 
(6)  Alice  Howison  Brown 

(5)  Joseph  Ramsey  Brown  married  Margaret 
Standard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Issue: 

(6)  Margaret  Brown 
(6)  Lucy  Ann  Brown 

(6)  Elizabeth  Josephine  Brown 

(5)  Robert  Francisco  Brown  married  Marguerite 
Tay,  Scranton,  Penn. 

Issue : 

(6)  Elizabeth  Brown 
(6)  Dorothy  Brown 

(5)  Lucy  Royce  Brown  married  Jas.  Burton 
James,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
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Issue : 

(6)  Jas.  Burton  James,  Jr. 

(6)  Lucy  Francisco  James 
(6)  Nina  Cherry  James 
(6)  Eleanor  Michaux  James 

(5)  Rena  Berry  Brown  married: 

(a)  Henry  Baker,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

(b)  Montgomery  Barnes,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Issue : 

(6)  Henry  Brown  Baker 
(6)  Glenna  Baker 
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(1)  Peter  Francisco  married  (2)  Catherine 
Fauntleroy  Brooke,  daughter  of  Robert 
Brooke,  Brooksby,  Essex  County,  Va. 

Issue: 

(2)  Peter  Francisco,  died  unmarried 

(2)  Benjamin  Francisco 

(2)  Catherine  Fauntleroy  Francisco 

(2)  Susan  Brooke  Francisco 

(2)  Benjamin  Morris  Francisco  married: 

(a)  Mary  Jane  Lawrence 

(b)  Frances  Annie  Goodwin,  both  of  Louisa 
County,  Va. 

Issue  by  First  Wife: 

(3)  Peter  Francisco,  died  in  infancy 

(3)  Elmo  Francisco,  died  in  infancy 

(3)  Henry  Lawrence  Francisco,  killed  in  War 
between  the  States.  Unmarried 
By  Second  Wife : 

(3)  Fannie  Brooke  Francisco 

(3)  Benjamin  Spotswood  Francisco 

(3)  Catherine  Fauntleroy  Francisco 

(3)  William  Dandridge  Francisco 

(3)  Elizabeth  Brooke  Francisco,  unmarried 

(3)  Mattie  Armita  Francisco 

(3)  John  Calhoun  Francisco 

(3)  Fannie  Brooke  Francisco  married  Wm. 
Hiter  Goodwin,  Louisa,  Va. 

Issue : 

(4)  Annie  Elizabeth  Goodwin 

(4)  Peter  Francisco  Goodwin 

(4)  Fannie  Brooke  Goodwin 

(3)  Benjamin  Spotswood  Francisco  married 
Mary  Ella  Pettus,  Louisa  County,  Va. 

Issue: 

(4)  Rosalie  Francisco 

(4)  Pettus  Francisco,  unmarried 
(4)  Sadie  Overton  Francisco 
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(4)  Marcie  Pescud  Francisco,  unmarried 
(4)  Mary  Spotswood  Francisco,  unmarried 

(3)  Catherine  Francisco  married  William  Vaden, 
Chatham,  Va. 

Issue : 

(4)  Lizzie  Easley  Vaden,  died  in  infancy 

(3)  William  Dandridge  Francisco  married  Betty 
Waddy,  Louisa,  Va. 

Issue : 

(4)  Annie  Catherine  Francisco 
(4)  Birdie  Dandridge  Francisco 
(4)  William  Waddy  Francisco 
(4)  Morris  Garland  Francisco 
(4)  Margaret  Francisco 

(3)  Mattie  Armita  Francisco  married  Dennis  S. 
Winston,  Louisa,  Va. 

Issue : 

(4)  Helen  Elizabeth  Winston 
(4)  Nannie  Meade  Winston 

(4)  Benj.  Francisco  Winston,  dec’d  unmarried 
(4)  Kate  Vaden  Winston 
(4)  Mary  Bickerton  Winston 
(4)  Lizzie  Easley  Winston 

(3)  John  Calhoun  Francisco  married  Virginia 
Irvine  Hunter,  (Place  not  given) 

Issue : 

(4)  Virginia  Ardine  Francisco 
(4)  Lily  Morris  Francisco 

(4)  John  Hunter  Francisco 
(4)  John  Wilton  Francisco 

(4)  Annie  Goodwin  married  Wm.  Corbin  Massie 
Issue : 

(5)  Wm.  Corbin  Massie,  Jr. 

(5)  Brooke  Goodwin  Massie 

(5)  Archie  L.  Massie 
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(5)  George  William  Massie 
(5)  Jabez  Quintus  Massie 

(4)  Peter  Francisco  Goodwin  married  Nannie 
Winston 

Issue : 

(5)  Mattie  Francisco  Goodwin 
(5)  Frances  Anne  Goodwin 
(5)  Lizzie  Brooke  Goodwin 
(5)  Dennis  Winston  Goodwin 
(5)  Helen  Douglas  Goodwin 
(5)  William  Francisco  Goodwin 

(4)  Fannie  Brooke  Goodwin  married  Chas.  M. 
Winston 

Issue : 

(5)  Charles  Meriweather  Winston,  Jr. 

(4)  Rosalie  Francisco  married  William  P. 
Barrett 

Issue : 

(5)  Wm.  Pettus  Barret 
(5)  John  Stewart  Barrett 
(5)  Helen  Jean  Barrett 

(4)  Sadie  Francisco  married  Lewis  Johnson 
Casky 

Issue : 

(5)  Leroy  Johnson  Casky 
(5)  Louise  Overton  Casky 
(5)  Francisco  Casky 

(4)  Helen  Winston  married  Earnest  Chilton 
Edwards 

Issue : 

(5)  Julian  Winston  Edwards 
(5)  Steptoe  Pickett  Edwards 
(5)  Sallie  Wirt  Edwards 
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(5)  Ernest  Chilton  Edwards,  Jr. 

(4)  Nannie  Winston  married  Peter  Francisco 
Goodwin.  (See  page  95) 

W  Vaden  Winston  married  B.  Harris 

McGehee 

Issue : 

(5)  Benjamin  Harris  McGehee 
(5)  Bickerton  Winston  McGehee 
(5)  Catherine  Elizabeth  McGehee 

Issue  ^  Mary  Winst0n  married  Harry  T.  Robins 

(5)  Harry  T.  Robins,  Jr. 

(5)  Mary  Elizabeth  Robins 

(4)  Lizzie  Easley  Winston  married  Robert  S 
Goodwin,  no  issue 


(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 
Issue : 

(5) 
(4) 

Issue : 


Annie  Catherine,  daughter  of  William 
Francisco  married  Edwin  Robinson,  no  issue 
William  Francisco,  unmarried 
Birdie  Dandridge  Francisco,  unmarried 
Morris  Francisco 

Margaret  Francisco  married  —  Anderson 
Virginia  Anderson 

Morris  Francisco  married  Latine  Nuckols 


(5)  Alice  Latine  Francisco 
(5)  Morris  Garland  Francisco 
(5)  Theodore  Waddy  Francisco 
(5)  Peter  Francisco 
(5)  Edith  May  Francisco 


(4)  Arline,  daughter  of  Jno.  Calhoun  Francisco 
married  Dr.  Alex  McLeod 
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Issue : 

(5)  Virginia  Arlene  McLeod 
(5)  Alexandria  McLeod 
(5)  Randolph  McLeod 
(5)  Jno.  Calhoun  McLeod 

(4)  Lilly  Morris  Francisco,  daughter  of  Jno. 
Calhoun  Francisco  married  W.  E.  Lynch 

Issue ! 

(5)  Wm.  E.  Lynch,  Jr. 

(5)  Dorothy  Irvine  Lynch 

(4)  Jno.  Hunter  Francisco,  died  in  infancy 
(4)  Jno.  Wilton  Francisco  married  Jean 
Higgenbotham,  no  issue 

C g3  CJ3  Cg3 

(2)  Catherine  Fauntleroy  Francisco,  daughter  of 
Peter  Francisco  and  wife  Catherine  married 
Dandridge  Spotswood 

Issue : 

(3)  William  Francisco  Spotswood 
(3)  Edwin  Spotswood 

(3)  Rosa  Brooke  Spotswood 

(3)  Lizzie  Spotswood,  unmarried 

(3)  Three  sons  killed  while  very  young 

(3)  William  F.  Spotswood  married  Isabella 
Dunlop,  of  Petersburg,  Va 

Issue : 

(4)  Dandridge  Spotswood  married  Kitty  Wolfe 
and  had  one  son,  William,  who  died  in  boy¬ 
hood 

(4)  Alexander  Spotswood  married  —  Edna 
(4)  Catherine  Spotswood,  unmarried 
(4)  Collins  Spotswood  married  Nannie  Martin, 
no  issue 

(4)  Mattie  Spotswood,  unmarried 
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(3)  Edwin  Spotswood  married  Lucy  Cooper, 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Issue : 

(4)  William  Francisco  Spotswood 
(4)  Joseph  Spotswood,  dec’d  unmarried 
(4)  Edwin  B.  Spotswood,  unmarried 
(4)  John  Brooke  Spotswood 

(3)  Rosa  Brooke  Spotswood  married  — 
Strudwick 

Issue : 

(4)  Nancy  Strudwick  married  Frank  Nash, 
Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

(4)  William  Francisco  Spotswood  married 
Rachel  Kinsey 

Issue : 

(5)  William  F.  Spotswood 
(5)  Harry  Kinsey  Spotswood 

(4)  John  Brooke  Spotswood  married  Mary 
Kinsey,  no  issue 


CJ3  $3 


(2)  Susan  Brooke,  daughter  of  Peter  Francisco 
and  wife  Catherine  married  Edward  Pescud 

Issue : 

(3)  Robert  Brooke  Pescud,  unmarried 

(3)  Norborne  Spotswood  Pescud,  unmarried 
(3)  Peter  Francisco  Pescud 
(3)  Catherine  Fauntleroy  Pescud 
(3)  Marcelline  Armita  Pescud 

(3)  Peter  Francisco  Pescud  married  Mary 
Wilson 
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Issue : 

(4)  Susan  Brooke  Pescud 

(4)  Peter  Francisco  Pescud  married  Margaret 
McGinnis,  no  issue 
(4)  John  Shaw  Pescud 

(4)  Frank  Pescud,  (had  a  son  Edward,  died  un¬ 
married) 

(4)  Mollie  Israel  Pescud,  unmarried 

(4)  Susan  Brooke  Pescud  married  Wm.  Craig 
Issue : 

(5)  Pescud  Craig  married  Fay  Morgan 
Issue: 

(6)  Margaret  Craig 

(3)  John  Shaw  Pescud  married  Isabella  Hinton 
Issue : 

(4)  Jane  Hinton  Pescud 

(4)  Belle  Willis  Pescud  married  Williams 

(4)  Mary  Wilson  Pescud 

(4)  Annie  Laurens  Pescud 

(4)  John  S.  Pescud,  Jr.,  dec’d  unmarried 

(4)  Jane  Hinton  Pescud  married  W.  A.  Withers, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Issue: 

(5)  Mary  L.  Withers 
(5)  John  S.  Withers,  Jr. 

(4)  Mary  W.  Pescud  married  Percy  Lynch 
Issue : 

(5)  Peter  Francisco  Lynch 
(5)  Percy  Lynch 

(5)  Isabella  Hinton  Lynch,  died  in  infancy 

(5)  Marcus  Lynch 

(5)  Peter  Francisco  Lynch  married  Milldred 
Harring 
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Issue : 

(6)  Elizabeth  Harrington  Lynch 

(5)  Percy  Lynch  married  Elizabeth  Badger 
Issue : 

(6)  Nancy  Lynch 

(4)  Annie  L.  Pescud  married  Hugh  Lerick,  no 
issue 

&  $ 3  Cp 


(3)  Catherine  Francisco,  daughter  of  Susan 
Francisco  and  Edward  Pescud,  married 
Jonathan  White  Albertson,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina 

Issue : 

(4)  Susan  Brooke  Albertson,  died  in  infancy 

(4)  Jonathan  White  Albertson 

(4)  Marceline  Pescud  Albertson,  unmarried 

(4)  Robert  Brooke  Albertson 

(4)  Rebecca  Albertson 

(4)  Thomas  Edward  Albertson 

(4)  Catherine  F.  S.  Albertson,  unmarried 

(4)  Jonathan  White  Albertson  married  Bertha 
Vaughan 

Issue : 

(5)  Mildred  Vaughan  Albertson 

(5)  Robert  Brooke  Albertson 

(5)  Annie  Mae  Albertson  married  Jno.  L. 
Shipley,  no  issue 

(4)  Robert  Brooke  Albertson  (Judge)  married 
Nancy  de  Wolfe 

Issue : 

(5)  Robert  Brooke  Albertson,  Jr.,  unmarried 
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(4)  Thomas  Edward  Albertson  married: 

(a)  Mabel  Danforth 

(b)  Margaret  McDougal 

Issue: 

(5)  Edward  Danforth  Albertson 

C?3  C?3  Ct3 

(3)  Marceline  Armita  Pescud,  daughter  of  Susan 
Brooke  and  Edward  Pescud  married  George 
Gatling 

Issue : 

(4)  Edward  B.  Gatling 

(4)  Willie  Spotswood  Gatling 

(4)  George  Pescud  Gatling 

(4)  Peter  Francisco  Gatling 

(4)  Daisy  Gatling,  died  in  infancy 

(4)  Norborne  Pescud  Gatling 

(4)  Catherine  F.  Gatling,  died  in  infancy 

(4)  Maie  Marceline  Gatling 

(4)  Edward  B.  Gatling  married  Mary  Bybee 
Issue: 

(5)  Margaret  Brooke  Gatling,  died  in  infancy 

(4)  Willie  Spotswood  Gatling  married  Fannie 
Hubert 

Issue : 

(5)  Annie  Gatling 
(5)  Hubert  Gatling 

(4)  Geo.  Pescud  Gatling  married: 

(a)  Mary  Hollowell 

(b)  Carlotta  Nottingham 
Issue  by  First  Wife: 

(5)  Margaret  Gatling 

(5)  Lucy  Spotswood  Gatling,  unmarried 
(5)  Alpine  Hollowell  Gatling 
(5)  Peter  Pescud  Gatling 
(5)  Marceline  Gatling 
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(5)  Alpine  Hollowell  Gatling  married  Howard 
Martin 

Issue: 

(6)  Alpine  Hollowell  Martin 
(6)  Fay  Martin 

(5)  Peter  Pescud  Gatling  married  Mary 
Robotham,  no  issue. 

(5)  Marceline  Gatling  married  Samuel  Granville 
Staples,  Norfolk,  Va.,  no  issue 

(4)  Peter  Francisco  Gatling  Married  Olive — 
Issue: 

(5)  John  Gatling 

(4)  Norborne  Pescud  Gatling  married  Margaret 
Payne 

Issue: 

(5)  Norborne  Pescud  Gatling,  Jr. 

(4)  Maie  Marceline  Gatling  married  Spotswood 
Payne,  no  issue 

Cg3  Cg3  Cg3 

(1)  Peter  Francisco  married: 

(3)  Mrs.  West,  nee  Mary  Beverly  Grymes. 
She  survived  him  without  issue 
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